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has again spoken—the same Daniel Thew Wright of old. On June 28, 

four and one-half months after the last word had been spoken in the 
case, he delivered his opinion, iound Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers guilty 
of contempt of court, and sentenced Morrison and Gompers to six and 
twelve months’ imprisonment, respectively, the imposition of sentence on 
Mitchell being deferred until he enters the District of Columbia, or until 
he consents to the imposition of sentence in his absence. 

Judge Wright’s opinion is a legal document fit to be carefully laid 
aside with those already mouldering in the archives of law libraries, and 
which may in the distant future, as is now the case with similar ancient 
opinions and decisions, be revived and held up as conspicuous instances of 
ancient sophistries affecting the divine right of kings who are chancellors 
in their relation to the slave or serf. 

The opinion, however, is a document that reflects with utmost clear- 
ness this kingly viewpoint, the mental bias and mental processes that stand 
out so conspicuously different from the conceptions of the rights of citizen- 
ship among our people. It sounds like an echo from the kingly chancellors’ 
opinions of the Stuart judges of the seventeenth century. Its pseudo-indi- 
vidualistic political theory reverberates like a voice from the tomb of the 
‘‘vested interest’’ philosophers. Justice Wright is one of those ardent adher- 
ents to the cult of the infallibility of the judge. He talks of the absolute 
justice of the law, forgetting that he did not act as a justice of the law, but 
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as a chancellor, as a judge in acourt of equity. He viewed the case from a 
theoretical standpoint that leaves out of the equation all of the human ele- 
ment, all of the rights of the citizen. In his opinion he states that a judge 
does his work in the midst of the people; that he comes in contact with the 
people in their struggles, disputes, and distresses. There is an element of 
truth in this. However, Justice Wright is one of those who hears and sees 
the industrial world from the other side of the bar; but forms his opinions 
and his judgments secluded from the people, in the quiet of his own library, 
surrounded by the verdicts and the usages, the practices and the tyranny of 
the long ago. Hehas no contact and no sympathy with the men and the women 
who struggle in the industrial world. He knows nothing of their dire needs 
and of the injustice from which they suffer. 

There is something in the struggle which has been waged in this court 
that carries one back to revolutionary England of the seventeenth century, 
to the time when Hampton and Pym, Coke, Elliot, and Cromwell struggled 
against the absolute power of the king, and against juristic despotism— 
struggled and won. The present contest is even a greater revolution, in- 
volving a greater mass of people who are fighting for their economic inde- 
pendence against reaction and despotism, entrenched, buttressed, and sus- 
tained by the extension, invasion, and perversion of the equity powers of 
the courts of ourcountry. 

That our courts are not perfect is clear to any one who thinks or reads, 
and yet Justice Wright’s whole opinion is a special plea in a superfluous, 
subtle defense of courts, based upon the hypothesis of the infallibility of 
judges and the absolute justice emanating from the courts. Throughout 
the opinion he falsely places the defendants, Gompers, Mitchell, and Morri- 
son, in the position of desiring to undermine and destroy the judiciary of 
the country. He depicts them as agitators who would inflame the workers 
to such a degree that they would overthrow the foundations of the Govern- 
ment. He shows a total inability to conceive or imagine the real issue in 
the struggle that the defendants are trying not to undermine the judiciary, 
not to destroy the foundations of the Government, but that they are fighting 
for constitutional and inherent rights and to remove abuses and judicial usur- 
pation of power so that justice may be gained through the courts, and that 
liberty may be established for all. 

Justice Wright begins his opinion with the summary of the history of 
the case as seen from the employers’ viewpoint. Nowhere does he accept as 
proven or believable the statements of the workingmen. Throughout the 
boycott he describes them as malevolent minded, wilfully and maliciously 
seeking the ruin of the employers. He tries to establish as fact that the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor have pursued a consistent 
policy of trying to undermine the authority of the courts and destroy indus- 
trial prosperity through the use of the boycott. He goes back to the 
American Federation of Labor official reports of 1905 and searches year by 
year to find anything, however minute and unrelated, that ke may twist to 
serve his purpose—namely, to detract from the humanity, integrity, and 
reliability of the labor movement and its officers. 
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In the case of John Mitchell, he goes back to his ( Mitchell’s) book 
published in 1903, four years before the dispute began, to prove that Mr. 
Mitchell was of such a mental bias as would lead him to revolutionary and 
even anarchistic action. This is presupposing ‘‘standpatism’’ to the last 
degree. 

He accuses Samuel Gompers of giving expression to the following 
‘‘revolutionary’’ determination: ‘‘So long as we do not print anything 
which is libelous or seditious we propose to maintain our rights, and exer- 
cise liberty of speech and the liberty of the press.’’ Evidently, Justice 
Wright considers personal rights, freedom of speech and press, as something 
that would lead to revolution, or perhaps anarchy. Again he quotes 
Gompers as guilty of this ‘‘revolutionary’’ utterance: 

“The injunction seeks to enjoin us from doing perfectly legal acts; to deprive us 
of our lawful and constitutional rights. So far as 1am concerned, let me say, that never 
have I nor ever will I violate a law. I desire it to be clearly understood that when any 
court undertakes, without warrant of law, to deprive me of my personal rights and 
personal liberty, by the injunction process, | shall have no hesitancy in asserting or 
exercising those rights.” 

If Justice Wright could see the situation in any other light than that 
of what Dr. Walter Weyl calls plutocracy, he could comprehend that what 
Gompers was seeking to do was not to destroy the courts, but to liberate 
justice from ancient theories, precedents that have perverted its administra- 
tion in the courts; for, as he stated: ‘‘The federal courts have long needed 
such a lesson. They have been encroaching, meddling, adding to their 
power, acting in arrogant, high-handed ways, and assuming to be the 
whole government. They have not only been enlarging their jurisdiction, 
but changing the character of the weapons entrusted to them.’’ 

Nor is Gompers alone in this conviction. Even such a reactionary 
organ as the New York 7zmes, in an editorial on the Thaw case, com- 
mented upon the power of wealth to pervert justice in our courts. For- 
mer Federal Judge Henry C. Caldwell states that ‘‘jury and injunction are 
terms that cancel each other. In proportion as the injunction is expanded, 
the right of trial by jury is restricted. And this result is not a mere inci- 
dent to the use of the writ; im many cases its real purpose is to deprive a 
party of the right of trial by jury. Armed with this powerful writ, which 
has no definite boundary or limitation, and which may be used at dis- 
cretion, the power of the federal chancellor may be fairly characterized as 
imperial.’’ 

Judge James B. McGuire, in commenting on the opinion of Justice 
Wright, said: 

“The decision of Judge Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
in the Gompers contempt case, is the most far-reaching step yet to undermine and 
destroy the freedom cf speech and of the press, guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, 
Primarily it is intended to curb the growing power of organized labor, if not to destroy 
the labor movement; but it can not be limited to that purpose. If finally upheld, it 
must ultimately lead to the general censorship of speech and the press. If a court may, 
by injunction or otherwise, determine in advance what subjects may or may not be dis- 
cussed, or what may or may not be said in a labor paper, why may it not in like manner 
abridge the freedom of all other publications?’ 
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Even if Justice Wright can not comprehend or accredit the representa- 
tives of labor with seeking to maintain and establish great principles that 
make for liberty and justice, the great masses of the people are alive and 
alert to the import of the decision. 

Not only was Justice Wright’s mental attitude antagonistic to the de- 
fendants, but in reading his decision his emphasis and intonation interpreted 
their utterances and writings in such a way as to make them appear as mere 
rampant agitators and public enemies. With deep, rich tone he read 
Gompers’ sentence, ‘‘Go to——-with your injunctions,’’ so as to make it 
mean exactly the opposite of what Gompers on the witness stand said he 
intended to convey. He everywhere confuses Labor’s criticism of the abuses 
of the court with an attack on the court itself. He wilfully gives the de- 
fendants no credit for patriotic or worthy motives, and yet he expects his 
own statements and motives to be taken at par value. 

Wherever we have written or spoken of injunction abuses the Judge 
quotes us as decrying the courts at length, painting them as enemies of 
workingmen, deliberate destroyers of their rights. He falsely accuses us 
of lying and of anarchy, saying: 

“‘Undera black-typed heading ‘Van Cleave’s Suit Against the American Federation 
of Labor,’ he discussed at length the suit, mis-stating the original controversy in St. 
Louis, concealing that the purpose of the suit was a bona fide effort to restrain an un- 
lawful conspiracy to drive the plaintiff out of business by a coercive boycott of his cus- 
tomers, and, fully appreciating the effect of such an appeal to the sentiments if not to 
the passions of the people, proclaimed ‘it is a blow aimed at the freedom of speech, the 
freedom of assemblage, the freedom of thought, and particularly the freedom of the 
press.’”’ 

Justice Wright quotes from the reports of the Executive Council, trying 
to establish that their policies were subversive to law and order. He sneers 
at the campaign of education which the Norfolk American Federation of 
Labor convention inaugurated in behalf of labor. He describes the spirit 
and object of the committee promoting a boycott as ‘‘destructive and deca- 
dent.’’ In dealing with the boycott issue, his position is that the company 
had a right to patronage, and that the boycott was an unlawful conspiracy 
to destroy business. Justice Wright conceives that he has the legal right to 
protect the patronage of the firm by injunction, considering that the right to 
certain patronage is an essential part of the right to do business. He also 
holds that, as a judge in equity, his power to protect property not only 
applies to the material objects or goods dealt in, but extends beyond to the 
other elements of patronage and good will. He forgets, or perhaps does not 
know, that these last two elements are the heart and soul of competition; 
that in competition it is the aim and desire of every merchant, if necessary 
to his benefit, to detract from the patronage of his competitor and add to 
his own, and that if an injunction can lawfully protect patronage against a 
boycott, it can just as consistently protect it against competition. Again 
he accuses us of deliberate mis-statement, saying: 

“The nature of the suit, its object, and the injunction were misrepresented, the 
attitude of the court was distorted, their honor and integrity assailed; all with the evi- 
dent purpose of so presenting as to inflame the public mind against them; thus to 
withdraw from them the support of the people, rendering the judicial power of the 
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government forceless and ineffectual, and thereby to overthrow the law and impose 
upon the people and the country his heresies with an unchecked hand. That he wilfully 
and openly flouted the injunction, not only violating its terms himself, but counselling 
and urging others to do the same, will be seen from the quotations which follow.”’ 


Justice Wright states that we knew the nature of the injunction at the 
time, knew that it was intended to and did restrain the boycott, and not the 
right of free speech and free press, as shown by our report to the 1909 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, in which we stated: 

“It will be remembered that the injunction was sought primarily to restrain the 
people in their right to quit buying Buck’s stoves and ranges. It overreached itself so 
far that the rights of freedom of speech and freedom of the press became involved.’ 

And yet, after this statement that the injunction was not intended to 
restrain free speech and free press, Justice Wright has evidently carefully and 
pains-takingly read every line that we have written, and every report of our 
speeches, in pursuance of his juristic assumption to the censorship of the 
press. Under his censorship numerous quotations are made to show the 
inflammatory character of our writings. He quotes us as saying: 


“It will be well for the law-makers and the law-dispensers to remember that there 
is alimit tothe patience of the wage-worker. He has too much intelligence and too 
much strength to be much longer befooled by vain promises and specious casuistry. . . . 
The recent decision of the Supreme Court was like the letting of a genie out of the bottle 
in the old legend. Once released the genie waxed and spread until it became a mighty 
giant, obscuring the very sky, and, mark you, the genie once loosed, refused to return 
to the seclusion of the bottle. The genie of labor aroused is abroad in the land. It will 
not return to the bottle. Its future action depends largely upon Congress. Labor has a 
large measure of patience. It knows itself to be in the right and to be right is to have 
all eternity and all the forces of Omnipotence with you. Labor halts at this time to 
respectfully petition Congress for the amendment to the Sherman Act which will speci- 
fically exempt Labor from a law never intended to apply to it.” 


If this be revolutionary, contrast it, if you please, with the document 
presented last winter to President Taft by a number of social workers of 
the country, asking for the appointment of an industrial commission to 
examine into the causes of industrial unrest, stating in no vague terms the 
actual conditions, and it will be found that Labor is not alone in the appre- 
ciation of the seriousness of the present situation. Another of our state- 
ments comes under the wrath of Censor Wright: 

“Labor must and will exercise its every lawful right to protect not only its own 
interest and welfare, but those of every man, woman and child of our country.” 

The Censor finds this statement of ours as criminal and revolutionary: 


“If through judicial usurpation in the matter of injunctions, or through interpreta- 
tions of laws, the rights and liberties of the working people can be shorn from them, it 
is not difficult to discern that the liberty of all of our people is on the wane and that the 
dangers of decadence in our national life as a republic made up of sovereign, free 
citizens is but a matter of time.” 


The judicial Censor Wright would bar the freedom of this expression 
of ours: 


“If our critics have any regard for the public welfare, they would do well to con- 
sider the present industrial situation from a somewhat broader point of view than they 
usually assume. By their narrow and vindictive attitude they may precipitate the very 
crisis which they pretend to believe will follow the program adopted by the workers.” 
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And this expression of our best opinion is held by Censor Wright as 
the most criminal and revolutionary of all: 


“We have pointed out editorially how far-reaching is this decision (of the Supreme 
Court) and our position has not been controverted. It takes away rights more sacred 
and fundamental than that of bestowing our patronage where we choose—though we do 
not concede the right of the court to deprive us of that—but the whole idea of the daily 
press is to lull the people into a false sense of security, while labor is being robbed of 
its inalienable rights. . . . Not only to the press of this character but to its masters— 
to those who control its policy—-we would direct a word of warning. It is dangerous to 
ridicule and deride the honest, peaceful, and lawful efforts of the workers to protect their 
rights and obtain redress for their wrongs. Being human, the workers have many human 
emotions, many primitive passions, many powers as yet but little exercised. Deliberately 
convince the masses of the workers that they have no chance of redress or protection, 
either from Congress or the Courts, and you invite a disregard for law and dislike for 
peaceful measures which may be most disastrous in its consequences to the country. . . - 

“Whither are we drifting? Where will the process of judicial legislation, of judicial 
nullification of individual rights (when the individuals happen to be workmen associated 
for mutual protection), end in this great democratic republic? Is the judiciary bound to 
destroy, if it can, all the freedom Labor has won since the time when mere combination 
to obtain wages was punishable as a conspiracy ?” 


These, if you please, are examples of what judicial censorship would bar 
from public expression as violations of injunctions. Could Russia herself go 
farther? When a judge ventures to order by an injunction that the facts in 
controversy between an employing company and organized labor must not 
be referred to, even by printed or written word, or orally, he commands 


something that is absolutely incompatible with American standards, or any 

conception of liberty and freedom. The enforcement of any such order 

would involve the most complicated system of censorship conceivable. 
Some time ago referring to this case we took occasion to say: 


“A great principle is at stake. Our forefathers sacrificed even life in order that 
these fundamental constitutional rights of free speech and free press might be forever 
guaranteed to our people. We would be recreant to our duty did we not do all within 
our power to point out to the people the serious invasion of their liberties which has 
taken place. That this has been done by judge-made injunction and not by statute law 
makes the menace only the greater.” 


If this statement was incriminating, what would Judge Wright have 
an honest man do? Surely, the officials of our Federation had the right to 
comment upon a case involving so much that is of vital importance to them- 
selves and to their fellow-citizens, such as every newspaper of the country 
was exercising; surely, the officials had a right to indicate to the people 
they were representing, their opinions and viewpoint. So far as furthering 
the boycott was concerned, the statement surely was not ‘‘coercive.’’ Yet, 
such opinions were held as violations of the injunction and as contempt of 
court. Even mention of these conditions in the Norfolk Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was cited as further evidence of contempt. The 
sending out of the printed official copies of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion to colleges and universities by Frank Morrison, was held as contempt 
of court, because, forsooth, they contained the status of the case in court. 
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To have followed out the terms of the first injunction, which was 
afterwards modified by the higher court, would have perverted and sup- 
pressed the historic and lawful printed proceedings of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. To have waited until the courts of last resort should have ren- 
dered their decision as to whether the injunction was valid or void, would 
have blocked all of Labor’s normal activity. Carping critics often say that 
all laws and injunctions must be obeyed until changed by the higher courts. 
If that course had been followed in the world’s history, many rights 
achieved at great cost would have been lost, perhaps forever. Many a great 
reform would never have come into being. There are times when men must 
assert their constitutional and inherent rights, even in the face of a self- 
constituted authority which attempts to pervert the channels of justice. 

But the course of the defendants need not be justified on this ground 
alone. Every governmental order in excess of the authority resting in the 
agent issuing such an order, is void. The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia restrained the officials of the American Federation of Labor 
from publishing the name of the company in controversy on the ‘‘unfair 
list’’ in furtherance of a boycott. The original injunction forbade the 
officials, or any of their agents, in any way to refer to that company. The 
absurdity of this command was recognized in the modified injunction which 
emphasized the fact that the original injunction exceeded the authority of 
the court to issue it. The officials of our Federation, after the injunction 
became effective, stopped publishing the ‘‘unfair list’’ and the boycott, and 
the evidence nowhere showed that Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers or the 
American Federation of Labor used coercion or violence. But Justice Wright, 
by every quibble and misrepresentation, endeavored to make it appear that 
the most commonplace discussion or statement of facts was a conspiracy in 
pursuance of a boycott. 

In dealing with the political speeches in which the defendants referred 
to the contempt cases, the court stated that the theory upon which the 
prosecution stood is that everybody knew, as the court knew, that there was 
no power to prohibit political discussions as such, and that everybody under- 
stood that the only purposes of ‘‘the committee’’ in using those speeches 
as evidence was to show that in those speeches, in a subterranean way, 
statements were inserted for the purpose of practically saying to the hearers 
of the speakers, ‘‘prosecute and continue this boycott.’’ This is the only 
theory upon which the speeches were offered or heard in evidence. This, 
the court assumes, in the face of the statement of the defendants that such 
was not their motive; that reference to the boycott was necessary in defend- 
ing their position on the injunction abuse and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 
The Judge gave the men no credit for truthfulness or honésty. His sum- 
mary of Mitchell’s evidence was a sneer at his veracity, impugning his 
motives. Mr. Mitchell's refusal to apologize to the court, Justice Wright 
unfairly interpreted as a declination to declare that hereafter he would 
recognize the supremacy of the law. Justice Wright made this as a basis 
for his peroration which consisted of a plea for the judiciary. His thesis was 
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the infallibility of the judge and the theoretic justice of the law. That, 
though beautiful, does not always square with the practical results. He 
stated: 

‘‘The stability of the people’s government depends upon the maintenance of the 
supremacy of thelaw. Nightly they turn their faces homeward, no fear besetting them: 
without fear of inroad or invasion during the times of absence. No visible hand is there 
as a guardian; no physical power is nigh fora protector; yet allis safe; safe in the 
maintained supremacy of law; that might through intangible influence reigns and all 
is well; so long as it does reign, all will be well; but let it be dethroned, nay, let its 
supremacy even be doubted—cupidity stirs, unrest reigns abroad, evil runs rampant. The 
vicious overthrow the virtuous; neither life, liberty, property, family or home is safe; 
each one must turn his own defender, anarchy flourishes and chaos reigns.’’ 

Right heartily did each of the defendants before him approve his state- 
ment, and it was to protest against just such abuses of the law, just such 
evils, just such overthrow of justice, that they had been making their test 
case. It illustrated just how completely Justice Wright was unable to see 
from the workmen’s viewpoint, or understand any of their ideals, or even 
their vocabulary. He discloses the mental attitude of a bygone age when 
the masters owned the workmen who were their slaves or serfs, and the 
muster had some form of property or property right in his slave or serf. As 
the lineal descendant of the king, or his representative, the chancellor, 
Justice Wright undertook to deny to the workers of our time their equality 
before the law, their rights guaranteed by the Constitution of our country. 

Justice Wright would forbid that men even criticize a judge or his 
decision. He would place judicial honor, integrity, and practices even above 
discussion. In so doing he is propagating a dangerous dogma, for there is 
no theory more subversive to democracy than the theory of infallibility; 
that any part of the government should not be tested by public opinion, 
should not be subjected to criticism, and if it fails to stand the test, be 
rejected or reformed. Any court that is compelled to resort to the suppres- 

‘sion of criticism in order to protect itself against contempt, is not one that 
is standing for the ideals of democracy, justice, and liberty. Justice Wright's 
position was: The court, may it ever be right; but right or wrong, the 
court. The defendants’ position was: The court, may it ever be right; but 
if wrong, let us make it right. 

The defendants think that the court is wrong, and the people generally 
have come to that viewpoint. In the great struggle to free and uplift the 
toilers of the land, the forces of progress have been continually opposed by 
those of reaction. Of late years plutocracy has carried its fight to the sphere 
least responsive to popular opinion and control, to the political agency that 
has been constantly adding to its powers and scope of action—the courts. 
Bourbonism in many judges and lawyers has nullified and defeated statute 
after statute dealing with social legislation for the welfare of the masses. 
Extreme individualism and academic ‘‘rights’’ are so vitally a part of their 
mental processes and so fundamentally associated with their environment, 
that their mental imagery and vocabularies have incapacitated many of them 
for dealing with modern industrial problems—the wrongs and needs of the 
toilers. By substituting their own interpretations for those intended by the 
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lawmakers, their own desires and ideals for those of the common folk, the 
courts have built up a judicial oligarchy, where, firmly entrenched, they 
have hindered the workers in gaining economic justice, harassed them by 
injunctions which ofttimes forbid their doing just and lawful deeds. Knowing 
this to be the situation, the American Federation of Labor was trying to 
secure legislative relief and the election of men pledged to Labor’s cause. 
How else were they to proceed except by freely and openly discussing on the 
platform and through their press their grievances and demands, and in 
explaining their grievances how could they omit the offending company’s 
injunction which they felt to be the culmination of wrongs? If this 
was not a legal and time-honored method of remedying a political evil, what 
would the learned Justice prescribe? Will he be so gracious as to indicate 
the (W) right method? | 

If Labor and its officials have felt compelled to criticize judicial abuse of 
power, their criticisms have not been so fierce or acute as those of the late 
Justice Harlan. Ever vigilant to preserve the liberty of the people, he, better 
than any one else, grasped the significance and trend of judicial decisions 
menacing the life of the Republic and usurping legislative power. Is not 
this uncontrolled and rampant despotism of the judiciary clearly reflected in 
Justice Wright’s reply to our contention that the supreme law of the land 
guarantees freedom of press and speech, that the Constitution merely forbid 
Congress to pass laws infringing on freedom of press and speech and it does 
not affect the courts? Did any one of those Fathers who made the Constitu- 
tion dream that a court would presume to make a law Congress was emphat- 
ically forbidden to make? 

In fixing the penalty, Justice Wright felt it necessary to use some 
precedent for his extreme sentence upon the chief of the defendants. He 
cited the Debs case, in which a penalty of six months was not sufficient to 
gain the object. He then cited the case of Savin, in which a penalty of 
twelve months was given. Savin endeavored to deter a witness from testify- 
ing against a defendant in a criminal trial by approaching him about the 
witnessroom and hallway in the courtroom, and offering him money. 
Although he did not succeed in corrupting the witness, he was found in 
contempt of court and sentenced by the United States District Court 
to imprisonment in jail for one year. Just what the analogy was between 
this case and the case of the ‘‘chief offender Gompers,’’ Judge Wright did 
not explain, but still this served as his precedent. 

After the sentence was pronounced, we were immediately asked for an 
expression of opinion regarding the entire proceedings. Summing them up 
as concisely as possible, we said: 

‘‘The expected has happened. Justice Wright has held Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Morrison 
and myself guilty of contempt of court. He has sentenced Mr. Morrison to six months, 
and me to twelve months imprisonment. When Mr. Mitchell can come to Washington, 
he will receive his sentence. This decision typifies in an acute manner the contention 
which Labor has made against the practice which has been usurped by courts of equity 
in dealing, not with property rights, but with personal relations, normal personal activ- 
ities—a practice entirely at variance with constitutional government, with government 
by law. 
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“In this case the Judge has acted as the initiator of criminal contempt, appointed 
the attorneys of private litigants to prepare a complaint and prosecute it to a conclusion. 
The Judge has heard the evidence. He himself determined the credibility of witnesses. 
He then formulated his decision and executed it by imposing prison sentences. Facts 
and the evidence in the case have been suppressed and perverted, and the purposes and 
motives of my colleagues and myself entirely misrepresented. 

“There is not in the evidence, nor can there be found therein or elsewhere, one 
single fact upon which to base the statement of Justice Wright that we have violated 
any law of the State, nation, or the District of Columbia. 

‘‘We have contended that a court has no right in advance to enjoin or prevent pub- 
lication; that anyone who speaks or publishes anything which is either seditious or 
libelous should be made toanswer before a lawccurt and before a jury, but that the 
attempt in advance to prevent expression of opinion, either oraliy or by publication, is 
an unwarranted invasion of constitutionally guaranteed rights. 

‘That for which my associates and I have been contending was for the maintenance 
of the right of free speech and a free press, and for these we are contending not alone 
for the rights of the working people, but the right of every citizen of our country. 

‘Today it is the effort to take from us the right of free speech and free press. If 
that practice is once established and conceded, it means a ‘sacred precedent’ to be 
invoked against any citizen. It is the establishment of a censorship by a Judge acting as 
a chancellor in a court of equity, the establishment of personal government as against 
government by law, and as personal government establishes itself and advances, so in 
the same degree is government by law, government by the people, forced back. 

“Justice Wright physically lives in our time, but his decision and sentences dis- 
close a mental concept of more than two centuries ago, when the workman was either a 
slave or a serf. He does not realize that the workmen of today, at least in the United 
States, are citizens with every guaranteed right of the Constitution, of the laws, and the 
normal activities of equality before the law. 

‘*My associates and I have ail our lives been engaged in the effort for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, moral, political, material, and social welfare of the work- 
ing people, and that means for the uplift and the betterment of all our people; for the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the highest, the best concepts and ideals of justice and 
freedom; to make, in modern industry, life the better worth living; to instill the under- 
standing of civic and social duty, as well as to attain a better life and a better day. 

“If Justice Wright imagines that by imposing prison sentences upon my associates 
and myself he can estop human progress, he has missed his point. Long after he has 
gone, long after he may have attempted to silence us, others will speak, others will be 
heard, and the principles for which we are now contending, and perhaps may suffer, 
will be established beyond peradventure.”’ 


In the statement we made we also added that ‘‘information has just 
come to us that the decision which Justice Wright rendered this morning was 
completed more than a month ago, but withheld until after the close 
of the Chicago Republican National Convention. If that be true, the 
inference is obvious.’’ That statement was published in the newspapers. 
Judge Wright immediately took cognizance of it and declared it to be untrue, 
and said he had sat up several nights to write his decision. In the face of 
that statement, we repeat that the information did come to us that the deci- 
sion was completed more than a month before it was delivered, and add, 
that more than a month before it wasdelivered theeffect of the decision was con- 
veyed to us, and that days before its rendition it was the subject of current 
conversation in Washington. But what of the circumstantial evidence? Did 
it require the Judge to work several nights to prepare such a decision, when 
four and one-half months elapsed from the close of the argument to the 
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rendition of the decision? We stated that the information came to us, and 
it did, and as between Justice Wright and us, we will stake our reputation 
for veracity with his. 

But the scene in court was most interesting. It was crowded to over- 
flowing. The Judge did not accord to either Morrison or Gompers the 
ordinary right granted to the worst criminal found guilty of the most 
heinous crime. He did not even go through the form of asking whether 
they had anything to say why sentence should not be pronounced. He 
must have felt that they would have had something to say. He therefore 
dispensed with this ordinary form. He undertook to silence them, if he 
could. But will he? Time will tell. 

Just over where the Judge was sitting perched a gilded image of the 
American Eagle of Liberty, its pinions outstretched, as though in doubt 
whether to tarry or wing its way beyond the courtroom. In the corridors, 
outside the courtroom doors, was the sound of many footsteps and many 
voices as the people waited the delivery of the decision. The deep, determined 
voice of the Judge rang out in no hesitating manner as he rendered his 
opinion and decision. Ever and anon he drew more closely about him the 
black robe—the symbol of his authority. Did the spirit of that proud, free 
bird that has watched so many struggles for liberty, have cause to waver and 
hesitate? Must it leave its ancient domicile and wing its way to other tribu- 
nals? Or will the purposes and ideals of progress and liberty be restored to 
their intended habitations? The people without are waiting. 





‘‘Encroachments upon rights of free speech and free assemblage, which 
we have looked upon with indifference because they were for opinions 
which to us seemed false or hateful, we have suddenly found applied to 
ourselves. Here is repeated again for us the warning of which all the 
histories of liberty are but the record. The outposts of our rights are to be 
found in the maintenance of the rights of the least of our brethren. The 
more odious they, the more do we need to keep our lamp of vigilance 
trimmed and burning for their defense. It is through the weak gate of their 
uncared-for liberty that the despot will steal upon us.’,—HrEnry D. Lioyp. 


‘‘How many times social problems center about the necessity of rousing 
man from a state of ‘obedience’ which has led him to be exploited and 
brutalized !'"—MARIA MONTESSORI. 
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FALSE DOCTRINES. 


By ROBERT C. KROLL. 


has hewn its progress through jungles 

of false doctrines. With man’s pristine 
conception of homogeneity, he imbued that 
egotism which caused him to regard his 
clan superior to others, and history fails to 
record the time when tribal chiefs first 
taught their subjects that those holding 
leadership were a law unto themselves. 
Thus the doctrine, ‘‘divine right of rulers,’’ 
had fastened itself upon the race when the 
world was young. As the social fabric be- 
came more thoroughly organized, it was 
not in the direction of solidarity, but, para- 
doxical though it seems, humanity became 
a heterogeneous mass. Moses reached the 
culmination of that idea when he discovered 
that his people were God’s elect. 

Another doctrine retarding human prog- 
ress is the generally accepted division of 
society on economic lines, which, in its last 
analysis, resolves the whole social structure 
into two parts—the producers who support 
themselves and enrich others, and the para- 
sites who enjoy themselves and live off 
others. Rather a blunt way of putting it, 
of course, but what shall we gain by ignor- 
ing the fact that society today regards itself 
as constituted of an upper and a lower 
stratum? 

Standing between is the wall of gold— 
a barbarian relic of a time when man first 
learned to rob his brother of the fruits of 
his toil. Its adornment of titled puppets 
and useless millionaires holds its lofty 
pedestal by the grace of popular ignorance, 
moral cowardice, and dollar worship. But 
the ‘‘mills of the gods grind slowly but 
surely’’ and the people are beginning to 
regard this awe-inspiring doctrine of supe- 
riority as an ancient superstition. 

It is time to call a halt. The aristocracy 
of wealth is ever growing and the common 
people find its heavy hand a greater burden 
than was ever the king’s imposition of 
‘taxation without representation.’’ With 
all due reverence for the wisdom of our 


“TL teohews' countless ages humanity 


forbears, our generation vigorously protests 
against the established code of property 
rights which has enabled a few dozen men 
to amass inordinate wealth while millions 
are starving fcr a wholesome meal. The 
present doctrine of property rights was writ- 
ten into our Federal Constitution with good 
enough intent, but it no longer fits our 
needs. Then, to make it plastic, as it were, 
our judges are giving it interpretations that 
would make Jefferson turn in his grave. That 
this right invading all other rights makes a 
mockery of justice, again proves that rights 
arbitrarily established are often founded on 
error. Let some brute beat his helpless wife 
into insensibility and he will probably be 
sentenced to sixty days in the workhouse; 
but, if a devoted father should steal a loaf 
of bread to feed his hungry chiidren, he 
might get two years in a penitentiary. 

How long will we cling to the doctrine 
of putting the dollar above the man? The 
rights of the few are wrongs to the many. 
Let them perish! Only such rights can sur- 
vive as are founded on truth. 

Another fallacy is the supposed right of 
public service corporations to do business 
as they please and make profits for in- 
vestors. The contention is even carried into 
courts where it receives serious considera- 
tion. In the newer conception of things we 
regard the regulation of such utilities as a 
concomitant of government. We demand 
that efficient service must be the first con- 
sideration, and profits must come after- 
wards, if at all. But where both ends are 
impossible of accomplishment, public sen- 
timent is rapidly focusing on government 
ownership. Here we come into conflict 
with established institutions and vested 
interests struggle for retention of the old 
régime while the populace seeks to exercise 
its sovereignty. 

Is it revolutionary to say that fossilized 
courts should not be permitted to determine 
whether or not the whole people shall have 
laws which meet present demands? Since 
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no man can take his property to the great 
beyond, is it treason to hold the rights of 
one generation may conflict with those of 
another? As we are living in the eternal 
present, are we irreverent when we insist 
that past generations should not define our 
rights? 

Another pernicious doctrine is that every 
employer has a right to run his business as 
he pleases. The principle is self-evidently 
a sham, because the customer must be 
pleased. Hence, it is meant only in its ap- 
plication to the worker. 

The worker denies that right whenever 
it encroaches on decency, fairness, hu- 
manity, or justice. As employers often 
transgress these limitations, their pleasure 
becomes the grievance of the worker. But 
the doctrine of sacred property rights has 
precluded the Government from exercising 
its paternal supervision in the interests of 
workers, so they resolved to protect them- 
selves. Hence the modern trade union. 


Thus, trade unions have had to emanci- 
pate industry of their own initiative, and 


their banners head the procession of prog- 
ress. Every important movement that agi- 
tates the public conscience today has had its 
first impetus from some labor union. The 
philosophy of trade unionism is iconoclastic, 
in that it destroys the phantom gods that 
hold humanity in bondage, and its march is 
steadily onward with the irresistible sweep 
of enlightened conscience. 

False doctrines hold sway for a time, but 
all must succumb. The hordes of privi- 
lege will try to retard the multitude by 
superstitious cant over their gods of gold. 
They will hurl epithets at us and feign 
horror at our desecration of established in- 
stitutions, bnt they are the scarecrow of 
retreating privilege. They will be pushed 
aside as humanity moves onward and up- 
ward. True to history’s traditions, our 
leaders today are stigmatized as dema- 
gogues and agitators, but that does not 
change the fact that the people, who de- 
mand truth and justice here and now, are 
not carrying the red flag of anarchy, but 
the torch of progress. 





Organized labor is wielding an influence 
upon every public question never attained 
before. The world’s thinkers are now be- 
ginning to appreciate the fact that the 
demands of labor mean more than appears 
on the surface. They see that the demand 
for work is not alone one for the preserva- 
tion of life in the individual, but is a 
human, innate right; that the movement 
to reduce the hours of labor is not sought 
to shirk the duty to toil, but the humane 
means by which the workless workers may 
find the road to employment; and that the 
millions of hours of increased leisure to the 
over-tasked workers signify millions of 
golden opportunities for lightening the 
burdens of the masses, to make the homes 


more cheerful, the hearts of the people 
lighter, their hopes and aspirations nobler 
and broader. 


Let us concentrate our efforts to organize 
all the forces of wage labor and, within the 
ranks, contest fairly and openly for the 
different views which may be entertained 
upon the different steps to be taken to move 
the grand army of labor onward and for- 
ward. In no organization on earth is there 
such toleration, so great a scope, and so 
free a forum as inside the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor, and nowhere 
is there such a fair opportunity afforded for 
the advocacy of a new or brighter$thonght. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TRIUMPHANT Recorb oF TRADE UNIONS. 


By ARTHUR E, HOLDER. 


PArT III. 


[Continued from last issue. | 


Strike of Railroad Employes on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, 4887. 

The strike of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad employes began December 23, 
1887. The railroad company officials said 
it ended December 27, 1887, lasting but 
four days. It terminated unfavorably for 
the men and was caused by the demand for 
the reinstatement of 155 discharged em- 
ployes. This brief statement does not, 
however, relate the true cause or the whole 
of the purpose which really forced the 
strike. In order to be familiar with the 
whole cause it is advisable and necessary 
to go somewhat into the struggles of the 
mine workers in the anthracite coal field 
of Pennsylvania. 

First, it must be understood that in the 
year 18837, and for some years previous, the 
anthracite mine workers and the Reading 
Railroad employes, together with workmen 
in many other industries, were organized 
into local and district assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor, which organization was 
numerically powerful at that period. The 
mine workers in and around Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, on September 15, 1887, com- 
menced a strike ‘‘against a reduction of 
eight per cent in their wages.’’ This strike 
is recorded as ordered by a labor organi- 
zation. It lasted 186 days, terminating 
unsuccessfully for the mine workers on 
March 19, 1888. During that period there 
was great unrest in the anthracite coal 
fields. 

At Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, the mine 
workers came out on strike, November 4, 
1887, against a reduction of wages. They 


returned to work November 7, 1887, afte: 
being out three days, and they were par 
tially successful in their effort. 

On November 18, 1887, the mine work 
ers at Pittston, Pennsylvania, struck for an 
increase of wages, and returned to work 
three days later, November 21, 1887, when 
the increase was granted. 

On December 1, 1857, the mine workers 
in Shamokin, Pennsylvania, in respouse to 
a vote by their local organization, came 
out on strike for a semi-monthly pay-day. 
This strike is recorded as lasting eleven 
days. It terminated unsuccessfully for the 
men, December 12, 1887. 

On December 24, 1887, the mine workers 
at Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, Mahanoy 
Plane and vicinity voted to strike for an 
increase of wages. The strike commenced 
January 8, 1888. It lasted twenty-six days, 
and terminated successfully for the men on 
February 3, 1888. 

On December 26, 1887, the mine work- 
ers in the Pottsville, Pennsylvania, region 
voted to strike against an 8 per cent reduc- 
tion of wages. This strike lasted for fifty- 
four days, terminating unsuccessfully for 
the mine workers, February 18, 1888. 

On December 31, 1887, the mine work- 
ers at Minersville, Pennsylvania, part of 
the Pottsville district, voted tostrike for an 
increase of wages, and On January 4, 1888, 
after being on strike four days, returned 
to work and were granted the increase for 
which they struck. 

These strikes in the Wyoming and 
Schuylkill Valley anthracite coal fields af- 
fected about 150 separate mines, in which 


* The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. The introductory 


enumera'ed under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most impor 


tant being that under the seventh head 
his will be v 


headway and secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. 


namely, “lhe Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining 
verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully mace 


Industria 


peace has been maintained and successful progress has beeu made by means of direct negotiation between accredited 
representatives of railroad interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations.— Ed. 
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51,295 persons had been employed previous 
to the strikes. These strikes were under- 
takenin behalf of 21,213 persons and 49,947 
persons were thrown out of employment 
trom 3 days duration of the shortest strike, 
to 186 days, the duration of the longest. 

The amount of money contributed to the 
assistance of the strikers is roughly stated 
to be $100,168. 

The weekly hours generallyaveraged sixty 
hours per week, both before the strikes 
above recorded and after the strikes. 

This highly condensed summary of the 
anthracite mine workers’ struggles to resist 
a reduction of wages, to secure an increase 
of wages, and to ameliorate other griev- 
ances is the actual prelude to the strike of 
the railroad employes on the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad and its branches, 
which took place on December 23, 1887, 
‘‘for the reinstatement of 155 discharged 
employes,’’ and it is evident that these dis- 
charged employes had either refused di- 
rectly, or had shown a reluctance, to handle 
commodities going to or from the mines 
where the above recorded strikes either had 
been or were in progress. 

It is recorded that the railroad men under- 
took this strike by arrangements made in 
their organization, the Knights of Labor, 
13,247 employes were engaged before the 
strike. The strike was undertaken in be- 
half of 155 employes who had been dis- 
charged and whose reinstatement was 
demanded. 6,500 men were thrown out of 
employment because of the strike; 250 new 
employes were engaged after the strike. 
The working hours before and after the 
strike were nominally sixty per week. 

While the specific items contained in these 
data have been obtained from the strike re- 
port of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, it does not convey the whole truth 
concerning this heroic struggle of the 
workers in the anthracite coal mines, and 
the employes of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. For instance, the report 
abruptly terminates the railroad employes’ 
strike within four days and_ records 
it as being unsuccessful, and while these fig- 
ures seem to be apparently true, they do not 
convey all of the truth. The four days 
are really intended to convey this fact; 
that it was during only that short period of 
time that the railroad company had suc- 
ceeded in filling the places of the strikers 


with other workmen, and because of that, 
the statistician regarded it as the termination 
of the strike. Asa matter of fact, thestrike 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
employes did not terminate on the part 
of the men until late in April, 1888. 

Since that memorable struggle, in spite 
of the espionage, in spite of every known 
scheme that could be devised on the part of 
the managers of the railroad and its subsid- 
iary properties, the coal mines, to prevent 
the employes organizing in bona fide trade 
unions, the effort on the part of the man- 
agers has generally met with failure, be- 
cause since 1888 the mine workers have 
successfully organized in the United Mine 
Workers of America; they have secured re- 
ductions in hours, increases in wages, protec- 
tion in purchases, and innumerable liberties 
of a civic character, absolutely and com- 
pletely through the economic power of their 
trade unions, sometimes by strikes, but more 
frequently without having to resort to such 
an heroic remedy. 

The railroad employes have also made 
substantial progress; in fact, they have 
profited immensely because of the continual 
success of their coworkers in the coal 
mines, and in spite of the fact that fora 
number of years the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad Company refused to employ 
men if known to be members of labor organi 
zations, and arbitrarily discharged them 
as soon as it was learned that they 
were contemplating the formation of a trade 
union. Still, in spite of all such obstacles, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the 
Order of Railroad Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have 
successfully established their organizations 
among the employes. They have succeeded 
in securing schedules of higher wage$, 
fewer hours, and substantial agreements 
with the company governing better work- 
ing conditions. 


Strike of Railroad Employes on Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, 1888. 


The strike of the railroad employes of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
extended over the whole of the system of 
that great railroad company, and involved 
the States of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 


consin, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 


Colorado. 
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Like many of the railroad strikes that 
took place in and about that period, the 
commencement of the unrest appeared to 
have had a small beginning. Usually it 
involved either the question of the reinstate- 
ment of discharged employes, the recognition 
of representative committees, or was an in- 
clination to strike because of sympathy and 
in that way to assist fellow-employes in 
other branches of the service or on different 
parts of the railroad system which was in- 
volved. This particular strike was known 
throughout the country as ‘‘the big strike 
on the Q.’’ Its commencement apparently 
took place at Aurora, Illinois, by the 
switchmen. The demand was ‘‘pay for 
overtime and reinstatement of a discharged 
employe.’’ It commenced on January 6, 
1888, lasted one day, and is recorded asa 
failure. 

The second strike was also inaugurated 
by the switchmen, but this time at Chicago, 
Illinois, and was for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the reinstatement of three discharged 
employes. It occurred February 11, 1888, 
and is recorded as lasting but one day, ter- 
minating unsuccessfully for the switch- 


men. 


On February 27, the engineers and fire- 
men. members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 


motive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, declared a strike on 
the system, after prolonged negotiations 
with the company for the adoption of new 
rules of employment and a new wage scale. 
This finally resulted in being 2 general 
strike all over the system and involved the 
switchmen, yardmen, and yardmasters of 
Chicago, as well as the switchmen at Quincy. 
These switchmen and yardmen strikes were 
incidental and were caused by refusal of 
these employes to handle the cars on the 
road on which the strike was pending. The 
switchmen of Quincy made an additional 
demand that their wages should be increased 
from $2.50 to $2.80 per day. 

The main issue inaugurated by the en- 
gineers and firemen was to prevent the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
from ‘‘classifying’’ the wages of engineers. 
It was a practice of the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy to pay three rates of wages, 
graduated fromm the first to the third year. 
The opinion prevailed that the officials of 
the company took undue advantage of these 
classified wage rates and found excuses 


so they could discharge ‘‘first class’’ en- 
gineers for trivial offenses in order that fire- 
men might be promoted at a greatly reduced 
rate of pay. The committees of the Broth. 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen joined 
forces and took up this grievance with 
other schedule matters, including a demand 
for an increase of wages. During the nego 
tiations the officials of the company ex- 
hibited a willingness to settle with the 
committee of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen on practically every request 
that they had made, except the joint re 
quest with the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ committee relative to the classifi- 
cation of pay of engineers. The company 
refused to make any acceptable settlement 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ committee. The result was a joint 
strike of the members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Firemen. The strike 
was prolonged by the engineers and fire- 
men until late in 1888 when it was even- 
tually declared off. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen paid in benefits to 
striking members on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy about $460,000 during a 
period of eleven months. While the strike 
was lost so far asthe members of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers’ ana the 
srotherhood of Locomotive Firemen’s secur- 
ing their former positions was concerned 
it proved a great victory to the members of 
those organizations throughout thecountry, 
because during the strike both the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen se 
cured a large number of wage contracts 
from many other railroads in the country, 
which were very beneficial, especially be- 
cause the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
strike practically put a stop to the classifi- 
cation of wages of engineers on other rail- 
roads. The railroad company declared it 
had filled the places of the strikers by other 
workmen on March 15. 

The smaller or incidental strikes by 
switchmen and others commenced at differ- 
ent dates, and are reported as ending on 
April 4. The switchmen at Quincy were 
successful in securing an increase of 30 
cents per day for which they struck. All 
of the other zxcidenéal strikes in connection 
with this upheaval are recorded as ending 
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unsuccessfully. In round numbers, 30,000 
men were employed before the strikes, and 
30,000 were employed after the strikes; 
4,790 were directly involved in the strikes; 
17,340 men were thrown out of employment 
because of the strikes; 2,152 new employes 
were kept in service after the strike. The 
wage loss was computed to be $1,289,126, 
and the loss to the employers is stated as 
$4,387,925. The market quotations of 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy stock de- 
preciated from $145 when the strike com- 
menced to $87 when it ended. The working 
hours per week varied and are stated as 
being irregular, generally amounting to 
60, 72, 84, and more hours per week. 

The management of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy used the most severe 
tactics to prevent its employes from re- 
establishing organizations of labor for many 
years, and during that period when no 
organization existed, the condition of the 


men operating the trains upon the roads, 
as well as the condition of the machine and 
car-shop employes who took care of the 
equipment, steadily grew worse. Constant 
efforts were made and much money was 
spent by the large labor organizations of 
railroad employes, as well as of machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, car workers, and 
others, to re-establish organizations on the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, 
and by dint of these continued efforts and 
the observation of secret methods, the or- 
ganizations were not only re-established, 
but in the years 1904, ’05, ’06, and since, 
the new management of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy Railroad has made 
collective bargains with the engineers, the 
firemen, the trainmen, the machinists, the 
boilermakers, and the blacksmiths; and this 
great corporation is now rated by the em- 
ployes as one of the fair railroads of the 
Middle West. 


(To be Continued.) 





“Shere ate bermnit souls chat live withdrawn 


Jn the peace of their self-content; 


Where are souls, like stars, that divell apart, 


Ju a fellowless firmament; 


Where are pioneer souls that blase their paths 


WAbere highways never ran— 
Wut let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


“Det me live iva house by the side of the road 

Wibere the race of men qo by— 

Whe men who are good, and the men who are bad; 
As good and as bad as J. 

JF would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or burl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.” 


—Ham Wialter Foss. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL.’ 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE men of labor are making history. 

In the most exemplary, orderly, and 

peaceful manner they are exercising 
a tremendous force that is working a com- 
plete revolution in the Government of and 
in the United States. This work has been 
done so quietly, but so _ persistently, 
that the men who have been most active 
have scarcely recognized the magnificent 
results of their efforts. In no particular 
has this been more pronounced than in the 
great public, political reformatory work 
accomplished by the organizations of labor 
in securing the institution of the Initiative 
and Referendum in our local, State, and 
national affairs. An examination of the 


following record, in which the most im- 
portant facts are mentioned, should prove 
exceedingly entertaining and instructive to 


the student of history. 

Only nineteen years ago, or, to be exact, 
December, 1892, the American Federation 
of Labor held its twelfth annual conven- 
tion, at Philadelphia, Pa. At that conven- 
tion a resolution was introduced by Henry 
Wiseman, of the Bakers’ International 
Union, which he and I framed, demanding 
the institution of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum in the political affairs of our country. 
The convention authorized me to select a 
special committee to which this subject 
was referred, and I appointed the follow- 
ing: Jos. A. Hopp, of Ottawa, Ill.; Thos. 
Manning, of Warren, Mass.; J. C. Meyers, 
of St. Paul, Minn.; John B. Clancy, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank K. Foster, of 
Boston, Mass. 

On the sixth day of the convention, De- 
cember 17, 1892, the following report was 
adopted: 

“The Special Committee upon Direct Legisla- 
tion, having considered the matter submitted to it, 
begs leave to report as follows: _ nae 

‘That it finds the principle of direct legislation, 
through the Initiative and Referendum, approved 
by the experience of Switzerland, as a most valu- 


able auxiliary in securing an extension of the 
opportunities of the wage-earning classes. 

“‘As a non-partisan reform of political methods 
it is our judgment that its adoption by the com- 
monwealth of America would greatly facilitate the 
securing of desired legislation in the direction of 
better social conditions. 

‘‘We therefore recommend: 

‘4st. That this Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor do give its emphatic endorse- 
ment to the principle of direct legislation. 

“2d. That we recommend to affiliated bodies the 
careful consideration of this principle, and the 
inauguration of an agitation for its incorporation 
into the laws of the respective States. 

“3d. That we call the attention of the delegates 
to the mode of procedure adopted by the Direct 
Legislation League of New Jersey in carrying on 
this agitation as one worthy of emulation.” 


That resolution spelled and meant revo- 
lution, using the definition of that particular 
word in its highest, broadest, and best 
sense. To repeat, scarcely twenty years have 
passed since the adoption of that declara- 
tion, and today we occupy the proud posi- 
tion of being able to declare to the world 
that through the declarations and activities 
of our movement we have been influential 
in bringing into conjunction with us 
co-operation from other walks of society. 
We can proudly herald the fact that the 
Initiative and Referendum is now estab- 
lished in every State west of the Missouri 
River, except Utah and Texas. In Utah it 
is authorized by the constitution. It re- 
mains for a loyal Legislature to write into 
the statutory laws the substance of the 
fundamentals contained in the State con- 
stitution. In Texas it is a live issue among 
the people, and every candidate for office is 
questioned upon it. 

During the sessions of the State Legisla- 
tures, in 1911, the Initiative and Referen- 
dum was established or strengthened in the 
following States: California, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Nebraska, North Dakota, Washington 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. East of the Missouri 
River the States of Florida, Maine, and 


*This article is the first of a series of articles which will run through several issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS1 
Although dealing with the general subject out of its sequential order, itis designedly so published because of its timelines 
The other articles will deal more particularly with the historical aspect and development of the Initiative, Referendum 


and Recall movement.—S. G. 
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Massachusetts have adopted this progres- 
sive system. During the last session of the 
Legislature in Iowa the complete Oregon 
law, including the Recall, was enacted. It 
was vetoed by the Governor, who will have 
to reckon with Labor and the other pro- 
gressive elements of his State for his short- 
sighted act. 

The impetus given to this system by the 
organizations of labor is well substantiated 
by Savigny, the noted founder of the His- 
torical School of Jurisprudence, who, as far 
back as 1814, said: 


‘“T regard the law of each country as a member 
of its body, not as a garment merely which has 
been made to please the fancy and can be taken 
off at pleasure and exchanged for another. ; 
As in the life of individual men, no moment of 
complete stillness is experienced, but a constant 
organic development; such, also, is the case in the 
life of nations and in every individual element in 
which this collective life consists. . The law 
is the natural outcome of the consciousness of the 
people, like their social habits or their language, 
and in that way the people is the true legislator.”’ 


‘The people is the true legislator.’ How 
that phrase jars the sensibilities and the 
self interest of those who would make and 
keep Government a personal affair, those 
who would, if they could, go back to the 
misty ages and make of it a family affair, 
taking into their hands all of the power 
and all of the disposition of the wealth of 
the rest of the people. 

From time immemorial there have been 
two distinct schools of thought on the gen- 
eral question of governmental authority: 
one, the reverential conservative school, 
which teaches, and evidently believes, that 
all power, all authority, should come down 
from above; the other, which completely 
reverses such an untenable proposition and 
which believes that all authority, all power, 
should emanate from the collective wisdom 
of the majority of the people who live 
under the law and power of their govern- 
ment. This faith in popular wisdom is 
verified by the fact that the organized labor 
movement has in so short a time performed 
such an heroic task as this brief historical 
sketch reveals. 

But we must not stop or rest upon our 
oars, thinking that our crown of laurels is 
secure and that there is no further work to 
be performed. We must continue our efforts 
so that direct legislation—the people’s 
rule—shall become a solid, permanent 


foundation in all the affairs of our municipal- 
ities, States, and nation. Whatever may 
be the result of other theories or experi- 
ments in government, sometimes advanced 
in municipalities or localities in the name of 
progress, as a substitute for the Initiative, 
the Referendum, and the Recall (for this 
system is quite different from the sporadic, 
or even repeated, election of municipal offi- 
cers which is subject to political variations), 
it may be positively asserted that wherever 
the Initiative and Referendum has been or 
will be established, there the people will 
never vote themselves out of power. Once 
the people secure the power, they will 
keep it at all hazards, under all circum- 
stances, an in spite of all attacks. 

The Initiative and Referendum is the 
preliminary, the first tool, as it were, that 
the people can use in order to advance their 
interests in all directions, and enable them 
to break permanently the power of the 
political boss and the chains of partisan 
prejudice. Continued efforts must be made 
to persuade the voters that they are capable 
of dispensing with the party boss; that they 
can abolish privilege; that they can 
establish better methods and better in- 
stitutions for securing political, economic, 
and social justice. All of this, and what- 
ever else they deem desirable, the people 
can do when once they become sufficiently 
self-reliant to wield the great power that 
direct legislation affords. 

The time is close at hand when the people 
generally will admit that the men of organ- 
ized labor have acted with wise foresight; 
that they have helped the masses in gen- 
eral to unite on progressive lines, and that 
they have performed a splendidly patriotic 
duty for the nation in the championship 
they have given to the propagation of the 
Initiative and Referendum. 


The Recall Vetoed and Vindicated. 


The St. Louis Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor directed that 
every local organization should be urged 
to study the Oregon System of popular gov- 
ernment, which not only includes the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, but the Direct Pri- 
mary and Recall. This was another advanced 
step in the right direction. It came at a 
very opportune time when the proposed 
constitution for the new State of Arizona 
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was under fire at the national capital, par- 
ticularly because the righteous principles of 
the Recall had been proposed as a clause 
in the constitution of the new State. On 
August 15, 1911, President Taft exer- 
cised his full executive authority by veto- 
ing the Arizona constitution because it 
included the Recall. He gave as his reasons 
in part the following: 


“This provision (the Recall) of the Arizona con- 
stitution in its application to county and State 
judges seems to meso tremendous in its effect, so 
destructive of independence in the judiciary, so 
likely to subject the rights of the individual to the 

ossible tyranny of a popular majority, and, there- 
ioee. to be so injurious to the cause of free Gov- 
ernment, that I must disapprove a constitution 
containingit. . . . 

‘While the power of Congress to withhold or 
grant Statehood is absolute, the people about to 
constitute a State should generally know better 
the kind of government and constitution suited to 
their needs than Congress or the Executive. But 
when such a constitution contains something so 
destructive of free government as the judicial 
recall, it should be disapproved. ‘ 

‘This power conferred on the judiciary in our 
form of government is unique in the history of 

overnments, and its operation has attracted and 
Sesseved the admiration and commendation of the 
world. It gives to our judiciary a position higher, 
stronger, and more responsible than that of the 
judiciary of any other country, and more effect- 
ively secures adherence to the fundamental will of 
the people. . 8 

“If a statute . before them is not law- 
fully enacted, because it violates the constitution 
adopted by the people, then they (the judiciary) 
must ignore the statute and decide the question as 
if the statute had never been passed. This power 
is a judicial power, imposed by the people on the 
judges by the written constitution. . . . 

‘Controversies over labor troubles 

could be cited in which a majority of a 
district electorate would be tempted by hasty 
anger to recall a conscientious judge if the oppor- 
tunity wereopen. .. . 

‘Judicial recall is advocated on the ground that 
it will bring the judges more into sympathy with 
the popular will and the progress of ideas among 
the people, he righteous and just 
course for a judge to pursue is ordinarily fixed by 
statute or clear principles of law and the cases in 
which his judgment may be affected by his politi- 
cal, economic or social views are infrequent. . . . 

“In treating of courts we are dealing with a 
human machine, liable like allthe inventions of 
man, to err, but we are dealing with a human insti- 
tution that likens itself to a divine institution.” 


These quoted peculiar expressions were 
used by the President of the United States 
in his veto disapproving the progressive con- 
stitution proposed for Arizona. 4s direct 
representatives of the producing elements of 
our nation, we are in duty bound to take 


issue with the reasoning of the President in 
his denunciation of the Recall. He is wrong 
in describing it as pernicious in effect and 
destructive of independence in the judiciary. 
He appropriated for himself entirely too 
much power when he disapproved such a 
constitution as that of Arizona. He ap- 
proached upon the line of despotism when 
he said: ‘‘Something so destructive of free 
government as the judicial Recall should 
be disapproved.’’ The judicial Recall is an 
instrument that will not destroy free gov- 
ernment, President Taft to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The Recall will cement 
the present disintegrated principles of free 
government in our land. 

We must take issue with the President 
when he says that the power granted to 
the judiciary in our land attracts the admi- 
ration and commendation of the world. On 
the contrary, free people in all other 
parts of the world hold up the judicial 
oligarchy of the United States as something 
approaching the ridiculous in a community 
professing to be free. The President is cor- 
rect when he says, however, that it gives 
to our judiciary a position higher, stronger 
than that of the judiciary of any other 
country, but it is of that we have particu- 
larly to complain, and it is that which the 
people of our country are determined to 
correct and are rapidly correcting. 

Again the President says: ‘‘The Consti- 
tution imposes the duty upon the judge to 
declare laws enacted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives unconstitutional.’’ Surely, our 
President is better informed concerning the 
history of our land. During the Constitu- 
tional Convention, secret though it was, 
the world has come to know that it posi- 
tively refused to write into the Constitution 
authorityfor the Supreme Court to pass upon 
the constitutionality of acts of Congress. 
The President himself knows that with such 
a proposition in the Constitution going before 
the people of the States, it would have been 
overwhelmingly rejected, but yet, by slow 
degrees, the courts have usurped this 
unwarrantable power to declare unconstitu- 
tional acts passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President, or to read into 
statutory law meanings which the original 
legislators plainly never intended. To grant 
that such power is reposed in a court is 
utterly unreasonable. It is surprising that 
any high official in this enlightened age 
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would take such an untenable position 
upon so serious a question. The republics of 
Switzerland and France; the colonies of 
Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, 
would scorn such a proposition. Even in 
the autocratic Empire of Germany and the 
constitutional monarchy of Great Britain, 
the courts neither exercise such a right nor 
dare to intimate that it should be extended 
to them. Our neighboring republic on the 
south has gone farther; it directly forbids 
the courts to declare unconstitutional an 
act of the Mexican Congress. 

Observe the sophistical appeal of the Pres- 
ident that controversy over labor troubles 
might be sufficient to recall a conscientious 
judge. The question occurs to one’s mind: 
In the possibility of the exercise of a recall, 
is this the pin-point that hurts the sensitive 
feelings of that element of the old school 
which tenaciously clings to the exploded 
fallacy that all authority must come down? 
Afraid of labor troubles? Surely, this is evi- 
dence of a troubled conscience. The Presi- 
dent remembers—maybe with regret—how 
he unconstitutionally stretched the equity 
power of the court when he was on the 
Federal bench, and how he earned for him- 
self the cognomen, ‘‘Father of injunctions.’’ 

Further on, will be observed the instabil- 
ity of the President in his statement when 
he says the judgment of courts is rarely 
affected by their political, economic, and 
social views. From this statement, thinking, 
liberty-loving, patriotic citizens must dis- 
sent. Our experience during the last quar- 
ter of a century has shown us that while 
the people may be inspired to sound and 
high thinking and our legislative and exec- 
utive officers may try to carry out our pur- 
poses, yet the whole movement for the 
common good in many instances has come 
to naught because certain judges in certain 
courts are so steeped in some worn-out 
political or social philosophy that they to- 
tally fail to comprehend their relations to 
the people and to the public needs. Coupled 
with this observation, let the words of Lin- 
coln be restated which he very appropriately 
said in reference to an existing grievance 
during his time: 

“T most emphatically believe that we have been 
wise in giving great power to our judges, but I 
also most firmly believe that, like any other power, 


this power can be abused, and that it is power with 
which the people have merely temporarily parted 


and is not one which they have permanently 
alienated.’’ 


Surely, the immortal Lincoln was gifted 
with great prophetic powers. The time has 
come when the people are prepared to 
say to Presidents and courts that the people 
have not parted permanently with power 
that belongs to them. 

But the closing quotation above, taken 
from President Taft’s message, exposes him 
to the glare of justified public criticism when 
he brings before the vision of an enlightened 
people in the twentieth century so-called 
divine authority in human governments. It 
is just such an intellectual strabismus, 
sometimes sincerely and conscientiously en- 
tertained among persons in authority, that 
has established a judicial oligarchy under a 
system of appointment for life. The nomi- 
nation and appointment of such persons to 
positions on the bench have in too many 
instances been obtained by artful subterfuge, 
manifold political tricks, and a blending of 
social and official power of the magnates of 
big business. This peculiar statement, liken- 
ing our courts to a divine institution, is mon- 
archial, not republican, not American; but 
it falls upon some ears with great delight, 
especially that class of people who some- 
times speak of the ‘‘right kind of judges.’’ 
We can not refrain from quoting a Lincoln 
witticism at this time: ‘‘For people who 
like that kind of thing, it is the very kind 
of thing that that kind of people like.’’ 

This talk about the divine right of 
courts is repugnant to the conception of a 
government founded upon the principle that 
‘‘vovernments derive their just powers from 


‘the consent of the governed.’’ 


To think that 135 years ago our fore- 
fathers so unceremoniously closed up the 
establishment in which the supposed ‘‘divine 
rights of kings’’ did business, and that now 
the chief magistrate of the nation revives 
the old specter under a new cognomen! It 
must be a consistent trait that generates 
such an intoxicated desire for power that 
it finally becomes a confirmed habit of 
kings, potentates, presidents, and judges to 
surround themselves with pomp and cere- 
mony in order to impress the masses of men 
with their assumed sacred character. 

True, it did incite the superstitious rev- 
erence of men for many ages, and corre- 
spondingly it kept them in docile subjec- 
tion. That small element of the minority of 
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the people in the United States who have 
persistently robbed the masses of the 
major part of the wealth they produce, 
and of the great unearned increment, has 
always found a shelter behind a judicial 
oligarchy. By so doing the few have 
imposed upon the people of this land 
their self. interested idea of judicial infalli- 
bility. The last stage is now being entered, 
the last resource is being exhausted, and 
the chief magistrate of the greatest republic 
on earth has attempted to persuade the 
people that they should not only reverence 
the courts, but that they should not reverse 
their judgments. In less than thirty days 
from the time Mr. Taft revoked the Arizona 
constitution, the enlightened electorate of 
California carried the Recall in their elec- 
tion by over 100,000 majority. Surely, 
vox populi, vox Dei. 

What did the people of Arizona do? 
First, they voted the Recall out of their 
tentative constitution in order to obtain 
Statehood on the President’s terms on De- 
cember 12, 1911. Second, at the same time 
and at the same election they elected a Leg- 
islature pledged to resubmit the judicial Re- 
call for a special election. Third, at the 
special election, which was held in April, the 
people of Arizona voted the judicial Recall 
back into their constitution, and the first 
action of the Legislature was to enact a law 
providing for the Recall of the judiciary. 
The bill passed both houses with but two 
dissenting votes in the senate and was 
promptly signed by the Governor on April 
27,1912. Fourth, through the veto and 
opposition of the President, the people of 
Arizona have given a wonderful impetus to 
the movement for the Recall. 

There are only three ways to overcome 


First, 


persuade the 
courts to reverse their reactionary attitude. 
Second, curb the courts byspecific laws or by 
constitutional amendments. Third, by a rev- 
olution. The difficulty of the first proposition 


judicial oligarchy: 


can be met by the judiciary itself. There 
are indications that it may, but will it? It 
is a serious matter, by reason of education, 
circumstances, and environment, and the 
fact that the Federal judges hold their po- 
sition for life and are subject to no con- 
trolling political mechanism at present in 
the hands of the people. 

The second method would supply an 
ample and effective remedy, and is one which 
should be applied seriously and promptly. 
The part of Constitution of the United 
States, relating to the power of the courts 
and the method of selecting judges, should 
be speedily amended and be _ brought 
to conform to this industrial age. The 
third proposition, that of ‘‘revolution,’’ is 
impracticable, undesirable, and absolutely 
unnecessary. In our country we have an 
immediate remedy against the aggression of 
courts, which the Oregon system of Recall 
contains, a system which the people not 
only of Oregon but of California and Arizona 
have adopted. 

Establish the Recall in all the States, 
and make the Recall extend to all officials 
of the Government. It is a remedy abso- 
lutely within our power to institute. It can 
be established quickly, and maintained 
safely and permanently. It will restore all 
of the fundamentals of democracy, and, in- 
stead of having a government by party or 
a government by minority, we shall have a 
government by the people, a real, actual, 
living, enlightened, pulsating, prosperous, 
and progressive democracy. 


(To be continued. ) 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In 1906, thoroughly aroused to Labor’s acute and imperative needs manifest 

by the application of the Sherman Anti-Trust law to 
LABOR ON GUARD organized labor, by the frequent and growing abuse 
ea... 2. of the injunction process in order to hamper and 

destroy the usefulness of trade union organizations, 
by the blocking of the ordinary avenues of legislative relief by the agents 
of ‘‘big business,’’ the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor determined to use more immediate methods. Participating in the 
campaign of that year, Labor defeated some of its conspicuous opponents, 
and diminished the controlling majority of those responsible for the failure 
to enact legislation which would enable Labor to conduct its normal activi- 
ties in behalf of the workers. 

Encouraged by this beginning, the President and members of the 
Executive Council attended both the Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions of 1908, presented to them Labor’s demands, and asked the incorpora- 
tion in their platforms of such planks as would definitely ratify the legisla- 
tive demands of America’s workers. The Republican party made no 
further reply than the adoption of a plank endorsing the misuse of injunc- 
tion against which we were protesting. The labor planks adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic convention were most satisfactory and gratifying. Accordingly, Labor 
had no hesitancy in urging the workers and their friends to support, in 
that campaign, the party that had shown sympathy with our wrongs and 
declared its intentions to remedy them and to restore the rights of the people. 

As a result of this campaign, and the congressional campaign of 1910, 
the Democratic party gained control of the House of Representatives and 
diminished the Republican majority in the Senate and Labor elected fifteen 
trade unionists to Congress. The Democratic party has shown its good 
faith in enacting the Eight-Hour law. It has passed the Clayton Injunction 
Limitations and Contempt bills, the Convict Labor bill, and a bill creating a 
separate and distinct Department of Labor with a Secretary at its head who 
will have a seat in the President’s Cabinet. It has consistently maintained 
the extension of the eight-hour principle. Some progress has been made. 
Continued activity and vigilance are necessary to insure present achievements 
and to realize our end—equal rights for all. 

The American Federation of Labor, in convention at Atlanta in Novem- 
ber, 1911, heartily indorsed the political policies pursued. Its last word was 
the unanimous adoption of the following instructions to the Executive 
Council: 


“The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed to take such 
further action as its judgment may warrant to secure the enactment of such legislation 
at the forthcoming session of Congress as shall secure the legal status of the organized 
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movement of the wage-workers for freedom from unjust discrimination in the exercise 
of their natural, normal, and constitutional rights through their voluntary associations. 
“And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that in the event of 
a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation which we herein seek at the 
hands of the Congress and the President, to take such action as in its judgment the 
situation may warrant in the presidential and congressional elections of 1912.” 


In compliance with these instructions the Executive Council, in co-opera- 
tion with the officers of all the American Federation of Labor Departments, 
formulated Labor’s demands and appointed committees to present these 
demands to the national conventions to secure their adoption by the parties. 
The committee as authorized appeared before the Platform Committee of the 
Republican party at Chicago to present the following labor planks: 


Submitted to Republican Party. 


‘‘We, the Republican party, recognize the new conditions arising from our mar- 
velous industrial development; our people and our nation realize the fact that the wheels 
of industry and commerce of our time require that new law and new concepts of law 
must be enacted to conform to modern industry and commerce and maintain freedom 
in line therewith. 

‘*We, therefore, pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law by Con- 
gress guaranteeing to the wage-earners, agriculturalists, and horticulturalists of our 
country the right of organized effort, to the end that such associations or their members 
shall not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 

‘‘We pledge ourselves to the enactment of a law to prohibit the issuance of injunc- 
tions in cases arising out of labor disputes when such injunctions would not apply when 
no labor disputes existed; and that in no case shall an injunction be issued when there 
exists a remedy by the ordinary process of law, and which act shall provide that in the 
procedure for the punishment of contempt of court, the party cited for contempt shall, 
when such contempt was not committed in the presence of the court, be entitled to a 
trial by jury. 

‘*We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law by Congress, as far as 
Federal jurisdiction extends, that shall safeguard labor from the competition of the 
products of convict labor. 

‘‘We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law giving relief from the 
constantly growing evil of induced or other immigration, inimical to the progress and 
welfare of the people of our country. 

‘*We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law providing that seamen 
shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and property at sea 
shall be safeguarded by ample equipment of life-saving appliances and full complements 
of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them. 

‘‘We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law creating a Department 
of Labor, separate from any existing department, with a Secretary at its head having 
a seat in the President’s cabinet. 

‘‘We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law providing that 
employes of the Government shall not be dismissed or demoted for petitioning Con- 
gress for the enactment of laws to redress their grievances or to improve their 
conditions. 

‘*We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of a law by Congress, as far as 
the Federal jurisdiction extends, for a comprehensive and generous Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

‘‘We pledge the Republican party to submit a constitutional amendment for ratifica- 
tion to the States for the absolute suffrage of women coequal with men.’’ 
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The following extracts from the Republican platform show that party’s 
attitude toward the demands and needs of the workers: 


Republican Party's Declaration. 


‘‘The Republican party is now, as always, a party of advanced and constructive 
statesmanship. It is prepared to go forward with the solution of those new questions 
which social, economic, and political development have brought into the forefront of 
the nation’s interest. It will strive, not only in the nation, but in the several States, to 
enact the necessary legislation to safeguard the public health; to limit effectively the 
labor of women and children; to protect wage-earners engaged in dangerous occupa- 
tions; to enact comprehensive and generous workmen’s compensation laws in place of 
the present wasteful and unjust system of employers’ liability, and in all possible ways 
to satisfy the just demand of the people for the study and solution of the complex and 
constantly changing problems of social welfare. 

“In dealing with these questions, it is important that the rights of every individual 
to the freest possible development of his own powers and resources, and to the control 
of his own justly acquired property, as far as those are compatible with the rights of 
others, shall not be interfered with or destroyed. The social and political structure of 
the United States rests upon the civil liberty of the individual; and for the protection 
of that liberty the people have wisely, in the National and State constitutions, put defi- 
nite limitations upon themselves and upon their governmental officers and agencies. To 
enforce these limitations, to secure the orderly and coherent exercise of governmental 
powers, and to protect the rights of even the humblest and least favored individual are 
the function of independent courts of justice. 

‘‘The Republican party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all times the authority 
and integrity of the courts, both State and Federal, and it will ever insist that their 
powers to enforce their processes and to protect life, liberty, and property shall be pre- 
served inviolate. An orderly method is provided under our system of government by 
which the people may, when they choose, alter oramend the constitutional provisions 
which underlie that government. Until these constitutional provisions are so altered or 
amended, in orderly fashion, it is the duty of the courts to see to it that when challenged 
they are enforced. ; 

‘‘We favor the amendment of the Federal employes’ liability law so as to extend 
its provisions to all government employes, as well as to provide a more liberal scale of 
compensation for injury and death. 

‘“‘We pledge the Republican party to the enactment of appropriate laws to give 
relief from the constantly growing evil of induced or undesirable immigration, which is 
inimical to the progess and welfare of the people of the United States. 

‘*We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shall not be com- 
pelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and property at sea shall be safe- 
guarded by the ample equipment of vessels with life-saving appliances and with full 
complements of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them.’’ 


The following week, on June 26, the American Federation of Labor 
committee appeared before the Democratic Committee on Platform at 
Baltimore, to present the identical demands presented at Chicago and to 
secure their adoption by that convention. The demands presented were as 
follows: 


Submitted to Democratic Party. 


‘‘The Democratic party now, as heretofore, declares for and reaffirms the great 
Jeffersonian principle set forth in the Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights, among them being life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and that government derives its just powers from the consent of the 
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governed. These eternal principles enunciated with the formation of our republic form 
the keystone to civil liberty and freedom of all our people, yet at no time since our 
independent national existence have these principles and safeguards been so imperiled 
as at the present by the discrimination which denies equality before the law alike to all 
our people. 

‘The Democratic party has been the stanch defender of property and property 
rights, yet holds and declares that personal liberty and human rights are, and must of 
necessity be, entitled to the first and highest consideration. Recognizing the new con- 
ditions arising from our marvelous industrial development, our people and our Nation 
realize the fact that the wheels of industry and commerce of our time require that new 
law and new concepts of law must be enacted to conform to modern industry and com- 
merce and maintain freedom in line therewith. 

““We, therefore, pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law by Con- 
gress, guaranteeing to the wage-earners, agriculturalists, and horticulturalists of our 
country the right of organized effort to the end that such associations or their members 
shall not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 

‘*We pledge ourselves to the enactment of a law to prohibit the issuance of injunc- 
tions in cases arising out of labor disputes, when such injunctions would not apply when 
no labor disputes existed; and that in no case shall an injunction be issued when there 
exists a remedy by the ordinary process of law, and which act shall provide that in the 
procedure for the punishment of contempt of court, the party cited for contempt shall, 
when such contempt was not committed in the presence of the court, be entitled toa 
trial by jury. 

‘*We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law by Congress, as far as 
Federal jurisdiction extends, that shall safeguard labor from the competition of the 
products of convict labor. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law giving relief from the 
constantly growing evil of induced or other immigration, inimical to the progress and 
welfare of the people of our country. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law providing that seamen 
shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and that life and property at sea 
shall be safeguarded by ample equipment of life-saving appliances and full complements 
of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law creating a Department 
of Labor, separate from any existing department, with a Secretary at its head having a 
seat in the President’s cabinet. 

‘*We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law providing that employes 
of the Government shall not be dismissed or demoted for petitioning Congress for the 
enactment of laws to redress their grievances, or to improve their conditions. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law by Congress, as far as 
the Federal jurisdiction extends, for a comprehensive and generous Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party to submit a constitutional amendment for ratifi- 
cation to the States for the absolute suffrage of women coequal with men.”’ 


The labor planks incorporated in their report by the Committee on 
Platform and adopted by the convention were: 


The Democratic Party’s Declaration. 


“It is opportune to point to the record of accomplishment of the Democratic House 
of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress. We indorse its action and we chal- 
lenge comparison of its record with that of any Congress which has been controlled by 
our opponents. 

‘It has passed a bill to prevent the abuse of the writ of injunction. 

“It has passed a law establishing an eight-hour day for workmen on all national 
public work. 
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‘‘We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908, as follows: 

‘**The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and we yield to none in 
our purpose to maintain their dignity. Our party has given to the bench a long line of 
distinguished justices, who have added to the respect and confidence in which this 
department must be jealously maintained. We resent the attempt of the Republican 
party to raise a false issue respecting the judiciary. It is an unjust reflection upon a 
great body of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the courts. 

‘It is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the people enact, 
and if the laws appear to work economic, social, or political injustice, it is our duty to 
change them. The only basis upon which the integrity of our courts can stand is that 
of unswerving justice and protection of life, personal liberty, and property. As judicial 
processes may be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

‘**Experience has proved the necessity of a modification of the law relating to 
injunction, and we reiterate the pledges of our platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of 
a measure which passed the United States Senate in 1896, relating to contempt in Fed- 
eral courts, and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

‘**Ouestions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection with indus” 
trial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be treated 
with rigid impartiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any case in which 
an injunction would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. 

‘**The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there should be 
no abridgment of the right of the wage-earners and producers to organize for the protec- 
tion of wages and the improvement of labor conditions, to the end that such labor 
organizations, and their members, should not be regarded as illegal combinations in 
restraint of trade. 

‘**We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment of a law creating a department 
of labor, represented separately in the President’s cabinet, in which department shall be 
included the subject of mines and mining.’ 

‘‘We pledge the Democratic party, so far as the Federal jurisdiction extends, to an 
employes’ compensation law providing adequate indemnity for injury to body or loss 
of life. 

‘*We rejoice in the inheritance of mineral resources unequaled in extent, variety, 
or value, and in the development of a mining industry unequaled in its magnitude and 
importance. We honor the men who, in their hazardous toil underground, daily risk 
their lives in extracting and preparing for our use the products of the mine, so essential 
to the industries, the commerce, and the comfort of the people of this country. And 
we pledge ourselves to the extension of the work of the Bureau of Mines in every way 
appropriate for national legislation with a view of safeguarding the lives of miners, 
lessening the waste of essential resources, and promoting the economic development of 
mining, which, along with agriculture, must in the future, even more than in the past, 
serve as the very foundation of our national prosperity and welfare, and our international 
commerce. ‘ 

‘‘We urge upon Congress the speedy enactment of laws for the greater security of 
life and property at sea; and we favor the repeal of all laws, and the abrogation of so 
much of our treaties with other nations as provide for the arrest and imprisonment of 
seamen charged with desertion and violation of their contract of service. Such laws 
and treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution 
of the United States. ; 

‘The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly enforced, 
to the end that nierit and ability shall be the standard of appointment and promotion, 
rather than service rendered toa political party; and we favor a reorganization of the 
civil service, with adequate compensation commensurate with the class of work per- 
formed, for all officers and employes; we also recommend the extension to all classes of 
civil service employes of the benefits of the provisions of the employers’ liability law; 
we also recognize the right of direct petition to Congress by employes for the redress of 
grievances.” 
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The workers and thinking men of our country will closely scan and 
compare and study carefully the respective declarations of the two great 
political parties. They will keep in mind the failure of the one and the 
response and good faith of the other, and at the right time, in a most 
effective manner, manifest their own interest by the exercise of their great 
privilege, the franchise. In due time the representatives of the American 
labor movement, entrusted with the great responsibility of carrying out the 
instructions definitely, emphatically, and unanimously given by the repre- 
sentatives of that movement in convention last November, will speak fully 
and plainly of what they may feel to be the duty of the toilers of our country 
in the impending political situation and campaign. Of this one thing all 
may be sure, the men of labor have but one purpose to serve—the protec- 
tion and promotion of the rights and interests of the toiling masses of our 
country to make for their common welfare and for the entire uplift of all 
our people. 

Labor asks no special privilege, asks nothing but what is its just dues, 
industrially, politically, socially, and morally. It undertakes to achieve, and 
will achieve, equality before the law for all our people—to make life better 
worth living, to organize the yet ungrganized—to organize, unite, and 
federate, and to see that the toiling masses of our country are more fully 
represented in the legislative and administrative affairs of our country, of 
our States and municipalities. 

Organized labor must see to it that trade union men are nominated 
and elected to municipal, county, and State offices; that trade union 
men represent its interests in the State Legislatures, and in Congress. 

Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds— 

- Stand faithfully by our friends, 
Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 
For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 
Get Busy! Stand true! 





The American people are deeply indebted to the organized workers’ unceas- 
ing efforts and activities to attain human betterment 
and to secure absolute justice for all. In no similar 
period of time have so many splendid results been 
accomplished by means of legislation, as the follow- 
ing record will show for the one present session of Congress: 

1. An effective Injunction Limitation bill has been passed by the 
House, and the American workers are flooding the mails with demands for 
United States Senators to pass this necessary legislation during this session 
of Congress. 

2. A Contempt bill has passed the House and is now before the Senate 
for final action. The workers demand that it become a law as a complemen- 
tary measure to the Injunction Limitation bill. 


ORGANIZED LABOR 
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3. A Convict Labor bill, protecting fair manufacturers and free labor, 
passed the House, and the Senate Judiciary Committee is now deliberating 
how soon to report it favorably. 

4. The Department of Labor bill, which has been urged for ten years, 
has passed the House without a dissenting vote. The Senate can not ignore 
the demand of the workers in respect to this bill. 

5. The post-office employes have had the ‘‘gag’’ taken from their lips 
and the full rights of citizenship granted them in a sweeping measure passed 
by the House, written and urged by the American Federation of Labor. 
This is now before the Senate, and the assurance is given that it will be 
passed by that body. 

6. The Eight-Hour bill has passed both Houses, has been signed by the 
President, and is now law. An eight-hour provision is included in the Forti- 
fication bill. An eight-hour provision for post-office clerks and letter carriers 
was included in the Post-office bill, which has been passed by the House and 
is now pending favorable action in the Senate. An eight-hour provision on all 
contracts in the Naval Appropriation bill, involving the expenditure of 
$28,000,000, has passed the House and Senate. A bill making eight hours 
the normal workday for dredgemen has been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor. 

7. The Workmen’s Compensation bill, applicable to employes engaged 
in interstate commerce, has passed the Senate and is now pending in the 
House. 

8. The illiteracy test for immigrants has passed the Senate and is now 
pending in the House. 

9. An amendment to the United States Constitution, providing for 
popular election of United States Senators, has passed both Houses and is 
now before the State Legislatures for ratification. 

10. The Children’s Bureau bill has become a law. 

11. The Match bill, prohibiting the manufacture of white phosphorus 
matches, thus protecting the health of the workers, has been enacted into 
law. 

12. A statute will shortly be enacted abolishing the medizeval practice 
of imposing involuntary servitude upon seamen, and making it compulsory 
upon ship-owners to man and equip their vessels efficiently. 

13. The Bureau of Mines act, which will safeguard thousands of human 
lives, has been effectively strengthened by statute. 

14. The Federal Compensation for Injuries act has been amended by 
extending its provision to the employes in the Bureau of Mines service. It 
has also been recommended by the House Judiciary Committee to extend 
this measure to all Government employes and to increase its beneficial pro- 
visions for permanent injuries and death. 

15. The Industrial Commission bill has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate for final action. 

16, The inhuman stop-watch-high-speed schemes of employers to drive 
workmen have been investigated and rejected by a competent committee of 
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the House, and bills in the House and Senate have been favorably reported 
to stop these iniquitous systems. 

17. Publications by the trade unions and fraternities have been fostered 
by the passage through the House of the ‘‘Dodd’s bill’’ which is now 
before the Senate for final action. 

18. The Bartlett-Bacon Anti-Trust bill, granting full liberty of asso- 
ciation to organizations not for profit, has been reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Labor. 

19. By the enactment of the Plate Printers’ bill the people’s money 
will be protected from the sharp practice of counterfeiters. 

The American Federation of Labor has been first and foremost in insist- 
ent demands and persistent activity for the measures herein enumerated, 
which will count so much for the happiness, comfort, safety, freedom, and 
justice of all the toilers—of all the people. 

The above recorded progress and achievements are directly the result 
of trade union policy and activity upon the economic and political field. 
Beat it, aye, compare with it, if you can, carping critics! And yet the work 
must go on; there can be no faltering. Every union man must be still 
more determined and active than ever before. 

So long as there exists a wrong imposed upon the toilers, so long as 
there is a right unattained, there is work, hard and relentless work, for the 
trade unions to do. 

Men of Labor, be up and doing! 





Quite of a different character from the usual injunction judges—a /a Justice 
Wright—is the Supreme Court of Illinois in up- 
holding the right of the workmen to strike ‘‘for any 
reason, or for no reason at all,’’ and limiting to its 
legitimate sphere the issuance of injunctions in that State. In Chicago some 
members of a local union of street railway employes refused to meet their 
union dues, and seceded from the union. The union held a meeting and 
voted to ‘‘cease work with men who, after receiving benefits through our 
organization, refuse to continue members.’’ The seceders then prayed the 
courts for an injunction to restrain the union and its officers from calling a 
strike of its members, the obvious purpose of the injunction sought being 
to prevent the union employes of the railway company from quitting em- 
ployment in accordance with the vote previously taken. The Circuit Court 
of Cook County sustained a demurrer interposed by the appellants, and 
dismissed the bill for want of equity. The Appellate Court, however, 
granted the injunction, but for the purpose of having final judgment, the 
Appellate Court granted a ‘‘certificate of importance,’’ and the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court of Illinois which held that: 

“It is the right of every workman, for any reason which may seem sufficient to 
him, or for no reason, to quit the service of another. . . . This right can not be 


abridged or taken away by any act of the Legislature, nor is it subject to any control by 
the courts, it being guaranteed to every person under the jurisdiction of our Govern- 


LIGHT BREAKING IN 
UPON THE COURTS. 
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ment by the Thirteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which declares that 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, shall not exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

‘Incident to this constitutional right is the right of every workman to refuse to 
work with any co-employe who is for any reason objectionable to him, provided his 
refusal does not violate his contract with his employer; and there is no more foun- 
dation fur the coytention that the employe commits an actionable wrong by 
informing the employer, before he leaves the service, that he will not work with 
the objectionable co-employe, and thereby occasioning his discharge, than there 
would be for the contention that the employe would commit an actionable wrong 
by quitting the service and afterward stating to the employer his reason therefor, 
if as a result thereof the employer should choose to discharge the objectionable co- 
employe. In either case the employe is exercising a legal right, and although it results 
in damage to the objectionable co-employe, the latter has no cause of action against 
the former for causing his discharge. In the case at bar, had the union employes, as 
individuals and without any prearranged concert of action, each informed the Railways 
Company that they would no longer work with appsllees because appellees were not 
members of the union, and had appellees, in consequence thereof, been discharged be- 
cause the Railways Company chose to retain the services of the union employes, appel- 
lees would have had no cause of action against the union employes for thus causing 
their discharge. Does the fact that the union, its officers and committees, acted as an inter- 
mediary between the union and employes and the Railways Company, and under the 
circumstances and for the purposes disclosed by the bill, render unlawful the action 
by it or them which would have been lawful if performed by the union employes 
individually? 

“Ordinarily it is true that what one individual may rightfully dohe may do in com- 

bination with others. In some jurisdictions the question of the purpose or motive in 
such cases is not inquired into. But in other jurisdictions the opposite view is held, for 
the very apparent reason that acts done by a combination of individuals may be made 
much more potent and effective than the same acts done by an individual, and we believe 
the greater weight of authority to be that what one individual may lawfully do a com- 
bination of individuals has the same right to do, provided they have no unlawful purpose 
in view. ‘ 
“It is true, as has been stated, that the proposed strike was not to be called for the 
direct purpose of securing better wages or shorter hours, or to prevent a reduction of 
wages, any one of which would have been a proper object. The motive was more remote 
than that, but it was kindred to it. The purpose was to strengthen and preserve the 
organization itself. Without organization the workmen would be utterly unable to make 
a successful effort to maintain or increase their wages or to enforce such demands as 
have been held to be proper. 

“If it is proper for workmen to organize themselves into such combinations as 
labor unions, it must necessarily follow that it is proper for them to adopt any proper 
means to preserve that organization. If the securing of the closed shop is deemed by 
the members of a labor union of the utmost importance and necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their organization, through which alone they have been enabled to secure better 
wages and better working conditions, and if to secure that is the primary object of the 
threat to strike, even though in the successful prosecution of the object of the com- 
bination injury may result incidentally to non-union men through the loss of their 
positions, that object does not become unlawful.”’ 


In the first sentence of the decision just quoted, we omitted the 
words, ‘‘unless bound by contract.’’ We now quote the sentence in full. It 
is as follows: 


“It is the right of every workman for any reason which may seem sufficient to him, 
or for no reason, to quit the service of another, unless bound by contract.” 
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It is regrettable that in such a broad comprehensive decision, rendered 
by the highest court of Illinois, it should have modified its opinion to con- 
form to the old accepted notion of the courts, in some jurisdictions, that the 
right of workmen to quit the service of an employer is estopped when there 
is an agreement or contract between the workmen and employers. ‘Two 
facts should be emphasized. 

One, that it is the aim and purpose of the organized labor movement 
of our country to have employers and workmen faithfully carry out the 
terms of an agreement or contract in regard to labor and the conditions of 
employment. 

The other is that such an agreement or contract is not specifically 
enforceable by employers or by workmen. 

In all the land there is no law by which any one is bound to specifically 
perform the service specified in any agreement or contract. Indeed, in any 
agreement or contract between workmen and employers, were the specific 
terms of the agreement or contract enforceable by law, men would, by the 
force of law, be compelled to perform work which they might find onerous, 
unjust, and unfair, and that moment involuntary servitude, a form of 
slavery, would be established. In no agreement or contract entered into 
between two persons in America has any one ever been required specifically 
to carry out its terms. The alternative has always been held, that unless 
the party to the contract fulfils the specific terms of the contract he may 
be called upon to respond in damages. The mere fact that workmen may 
not be in a position to respond in damages is no reason why they can be 
bound by the agreement or contract specifically to perform the services 
stipulated. We repeat that it is cause for serious regret that so excellent 
a decision should be marred by such an untenable addition. 

But to return to the general subject; the Supreme Court of Illinois does 
not now stand alone. The light is breaking in on other courts, which the 
following instances attest. 

In his presidential address to the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, held in Cleveland, in June, Judge Julian W. Mack gave expres- 
sion to the humanitarian tendency in the judicial mind: “‘The judge-made 
principles of our common law of master and servant, however suited 
they may have been to an earlier economic age, no longer embody the 
true spirit of social justice of the twentieth century.” 

This quoted principle was approved by Judge Bregy in his refusal to 
issue an injunction restraining the organizations of the steam railway 
employes from taking a vote on whether a strike should be declared to 
enforce their demands involving the number of steam trainmen to be 
employed on the electric lines of the Pennsylvania Company between New 
York and Newark, and the wages paid brakemen in the Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia yards. Judge Bregy refused the petition on the ground that no 
‘‘property right’ was involved—thus upholding the consistent and persistent 
contention of the American Federation of Labor. 

Three other decisions upholding labor legislation have been handed 
down by the Illinois Supreme Court within the last few weeks. The State 
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Legislature last session broadened the Ten-Hour law for women in factories, 
laundries, and mechanical establishments to include women workers in pub- 
lic institutions, in all public utility business, in all common carriers or 
express, transportation, telegraph and telephone services, and in all places 
of amusements, mercantile establishments, restaurants and hotels. This the 
court held to be constitutional. Another law—-a measure licensing chauffeurs 
on public automobiles—was upheld. 
In regard to the Employers’ Liability law, the court said: 


‘‘The duty of the master has been changed. He may no longer conduct his busi- 
ness in his own way. He may no longer use such machinery and appliances as he 
chooses. The measure of his duty is no longer reasonable care to furnish a safe place 
and safe machinery and tools, but in addition to such reasonable care he must use in 
his business the means and methods required by the State. The law does not leave to 
his judgment the reasonableness of enclosing or protecting dangerous machinery, or 
permit him to expose to increased and unlawful dangers such of his employes as may 
be driven by force of circumstances to continue in his employ rather than leave it and 
take chances on securing employment elsewhere under lawful conditions.”’ 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington recently pronounced 
the Eight-Hour law for women constitutional. The decision is of great 
importance for two reasons: It upholds the most advanced labor legislation 
for women yet brought before any American superior court, and it reiter- 
ates in defense of an eight-hour law the classic utterance of the United 
States Supreme Court, sustaining a narrower labor statute. 

Within a month, the California Eight-Hour law was sustained by the 
Supreme Court of that State. The law provides that no woman shall be 
employed in any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishment, 
laundry, hotel, restaurant, telegraph or telephone establishment, or by any 
express or transportation company, for more than eight hours in one day, 
or more than forty-eight hours in one week. 

And thus may be seen the signs of the times—that the people have 
studied; that they are coming to an understanding of the new requirements 
in modern industrial life and social relations; that light is breaking in even 
upon our courts. Labor asks for no special privilege; it demands justice 
and equality before the law, and equal opportunity with all the citizens of 
our country. 

In line with this thought the true function of the injunctive process 
will be understood, and how utterly foreign that process is to any attempt 
to regulate the relations of workmen to employers, or to regulate personal 
relations. 

The educational work begun years ago by the American labor move- 
ment is bearing its fruit. In the beginning, ridicule, and then antagonism 
during the entire process of agitation and education. Some men have 
suffered and may yet suffer, but as time goes on, the fundamental justice 
of Labor’s demands will not only be the more readily recognized, but 
achieved and maintained, to the credit, honor, and advantage of all our 
people, and for the perpetuation of the fundamental principles of equality, 
justice, and social welfare. 
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The ‘‘Constitutional Convention’? method has heid an unique position 
among American political institutions. No constitu- 
THE OHIO tional convention has ever incurred odium or con- 
CONSTITUTIONAL ‘ ‘ 
CONVENTION. tempt, and the nature of its work is such as to appeal 
to men of the highest type and greatest ability. Such 
a convention for several months recently has been overhauling the Ohio 
State constitution. All the new political theories and devices were pre- 
sented. As each proposal was taken under consideration, the conven- 
tion sought expert advice from distinguished men best informed on the 
subject. The convention embodied its decisions and judgments in forty- 
two proposed amendments which are to be submitted to the people:at a 
special election on September 3, 1912. 

Among the most conspicuous of the general measures approved by the 
convention is the proposal providing the direct initiative for constitutional 
amendments, the indirect initiative for laws, and the referendum for 
laws and parts of laws. 

Twenty-one of the one hundred and nineteen members of the con- 
vention were union card men, and organized labor secured the following 
measures: That the Legislature be authorized to enact laws limiting a day’s 
work to eight hours, and a week’s work to forty-eight hours, on all public 
works of the State or any political subdivision of the same; establishing a 
minimum wage; providing for the comfort, health, safety, and general wel- 
fare of employes; securing mechanics, artisans, laborers, subcontractors and 
material men their just dues by direct lien upon the property upon which 
they have bestowed their labors; fora workmen’s compensation law; for the 
removal of the products of convict labor from competition with free labor; 
removing the $10,000 limitation from the amount recoverable for death 
caused by wrongful act or neglect of another; that no order of injunction 
shall issue in any controversy involving the employment of labor, except to 
preserve physical property from injury or destruction; and that all persons 
charged in contempt proceedings with violation of an injunction issued in 
such proceedings shall, upon demand, be granted a trial by jury. 

One of the most needed changes is the provision for granting home rule 
for cities, together with all the freedom of a business corporation. Admin- 
istrative supervision and important financial powers are reserved to the 
State. 

The proposals on taxation are not up to the progressive standard of the 
remainder adopted. The convention declined to substitute classification of 
property for the general property tax, but did provide for graduated inheri- 
tance and income taxes, excise and franchise taxes. 

Other amendments provide for: woman’s suffrage; a $50,000,000 bond 
issue for road construction; a liquor traffic license’ system; abolition of 
capital punishment; a State-wide primary law, including direct election of 
delegates to national party conventions and a presidential preference ballot; 
reform in judicial proceedings; the concurrence of five or six of the judges 
of the Supreme Court before any law can be declared unconstitutional; the 
safeguarding of the people’s interests by the double liability of the stock- 
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holders of banking corporations and the regulation and supervision of other 
corporations. 

The action of the sovereign voters in the September election will 
determine whether Ohio shall have an organic law of progressive character 
suited to present-day needs, whereby the people can freely register their 
will and hold their legislative, administrative, and judicial agents responsible 
and under well-balanced control. 

The men of labor of Ohio will do their whole duty in supporting the 
new constitution and to aid in its ratification by the people by practically 
unanimous vote. 





The sudden, the literally tumultuous, rush of the unskilled labor of vari- 

ous countries into great strikes is significant of 
WHEN WAGE-WORKING the greatest tendency of the times among the 
MASSES UNIONIZE ‘ ‘ 
THEMSELVES. poorer workingmen. They are abandoning the 

ideas taught them by their masters and holding 
them where they were—the least considered class in society. They 
are suddenly changing their sociological faith. They no longer believe 
that they have been put where they are by Providence; they think their 
plight has been due to men. They refuse to be satisfied in the condition of 
life in which they find themselves; they hold that dissatisfaction with 
injustice is a mark of mzahood and virtue, and that those have been false 
friends who advised them to be content. They have learned that it is in 
vain to depend upon the justice or generosity of employers or the well-to-do; 
they see, on the contrary, that wages go down in order that stocks may go 
up and that labor will be treated as any inanimate commodity in the mar- 
ket as long as labor leaves unproclaimed its manhood. They have learned 
by observation what trade unionism has done for its members, and as well 
they have seen the failure of every other social institution to match its 
benefits. 

Not all of these striking laborers will become solid union men in a 
season. No one expects that. Progress of the masses towards unionism is 
through education and consequent change of sentiment. Every year more 
and more wage-earners see trade unionism at its work, obtaining results for 
their class not otherwise possible. In the perception of that truth is educa- 
tion. With this enlightenment of the masses arises desire to join in the 
struggle and share in its fruits. Time some day brings the propitious moment 
for action. Then non-union labor stands up and testifies its change of 
heart, its desire for independence instead of dependence, its conviction that 
its mission is to think and do for itself rather than humbly to obey and 
accept what is vouchsafed it by others. 

Labor upheavals are inevitably to be of frequent recurrence, as in in- 
creasing numbers the wage-workers learn the strength of organization. 
This must be true, else human reason and human endeavor are mere fiction. 
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We assert once more that today every honest and intelligent wage- 
worker is a union man at heart. Proof exists in the social status of strike- 
breakers. That they are anything other than the scum and dregs of society 
not even their employers any longer claim. The sentiment of unionism has 
in this country so far penetrated the ranks of all labor that the strike- 
breaker is outlawed everywhere, among organized and unorganized work- 
ingmen alike, while by the professional and business classes he is held in 
utter contempt as a traitor to his fellows. 

Future accessions to trade unionism are to be not only by recruits 
singly but also by men of whole industries coming in the mass. Just when 
arrogant, hostile employers, as those of the textile industry, are deluding 
themselves as having rendered even sporadic strikes futile by a system of 
importing ignorant immigrants, they may see themselves deserted by the 
entire bodies of workmen they have buncoed, or coerced, or wheedled, or 
occasionally coddled. One after another, the great strikes of the unskilled 
or little skilled masses have presented to the world the spectacle of a wage 
revolution in an entire industry. Every day conditions are ripening for 
repetitions of the spectacle. The giant sleeper awakes! 





The New York /udependent, commenting on the operations of the American 
Federation of Labor for 1911, has this: ‘‘The unions 
spent nearly $5,000,000 last year in aid of strikers. We 
do not learn how much the profit was.’’ 

Five millions in money bulks big, until one reflects that it represents 
in this case less than $3 per capita for the more than a million and three- 
quarters of members in the Federation’s affiliated organizations. Rather 
small amount of insurance on wages, not to count other benefits. 

Respecting the /nzdependent’s sympathetic remark, ‘‘We do not learn 
how much the profit was,’’ the reply is, Nobody knows. No; no one can 
compute the amount. No tabular statement can be devised to cover all the 
points in the estimate. Who can say how many employers would have 
reduced wages last year without the union as a stumbling-block to their 
intentions? Who can compute the profit to the trade unionists concerned 
in the numerous cases in which employers agreed to increase wages simply 
on a demand—a strike without direct cost? Who can put down in figures 
the sums to the credit of both employers and employed through use of the 
union label? Who can convert into statements of dollars and cents the good 
that has come to both union and non-union employes, chiefly women and 
children, who have had their hours of labor reduced the last year through 
union activity? Who can estimate what it would have cost last year’s 
strikers if they hadn’t struck ? Who knows what it would cost union men 
if they did not stand ready to strike? 

A rough guess suggests itself to one’s mind as to the profits in being 
ready to strike when the wages and hours of non-unionists are compared 
with those of unionists. But this is not an entirely fair basis, for some 
anti-union employers, especially those having large numbers of employes, 


PAST ALL 
COMPUTATION. 
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pay a wage or institute a device designed to keep their plants out of the 
union. In such cases, the non-union men enjoy an unearned share of the 
profits of unionism. However, in certain occupations or certain plants the 
low level of the wages of non-unionists indicates a sad need of the union, 
and a comparison between union and non-union levels of pay results in 
pointing out big profits to the union. 

If their unionism yields profits of only one dollar a week to the trade 
unionists of this country—to all, in the Federation and out of it—the solid 
lump would be one hundred and fifty million dollars a year. But there are 
unions, and not a few of them, which have elevated their scale by a dollar 
a day, six days a week, since their organization. A report from each inter- 
national union could bring out the desired facts on this point, within the 
limits of probability. We shall not try to put the sum total in figures, but 
can leave the reader to look into his own impressions of the entire value of 
trade unionism to the working people of this country, and decide whether 
it does not run up well into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 





To pause after the day’s work and look backward over the path we have 

been traveling these many years often brings cheer and 
THREE . 
TROPHIES courage to push onward and upward. Around us, in 
OF LABOR'S these rooms dedicated to the promotion of Labor’s uplift 
STRUGGLE. and well-being, are numerous mementos representing 

some new achievement or honor, or a victory crowning 
long and ofttimes disheartening struggles. About each treasure is twined 
a story replete with humaninterest. There are three especially dear to us— 
three pens that represent epoch-making victories. One was used by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in signing the Labor Day law of June 1, 1894; the second 
was used by Governor Hunt in signing the Eight-Hour law for Porto Rico; 
the third, the one with which President Taft recently signed the Eight-Hour 
law of 1912. 

While the trade union is a business organization to promote the 
material and economic welfare of the workers, these things are not ends in 
themselves, but only means by which to provide richer, freer, deeper 
opportunities for living. To succeed, the practical methods used must be in 
line with the ethical ideals. So, ’twas well for organized labor to set aside 
one day of the year as Labor Day—a day for self-scrutiny, reconsecration 
to the high calling of human uplift, to a rekindling of the emotions that 
glorify the practical work, and endow it withspiritual values. As the years 
have gone by, Labor Day has become a great national holiday. 

When the Spanish War added Porto Rico to our territorial possessions, 
we recognized the necessity and obligation devolving upon us of improving 
social and economic conditions among the workers of the island. To protect 
and to uplift them, Labor concentrated its energies and influence on securing 
for them that which the toilers deemed fundamental—an eight-hour day. 
Such a law was enacted, and signed by Governor Hunt in 1904. Organized 
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labor has been the most potent influence in raising the standards of living 
among the workers on the island and in securing for them needed 
legislation. 

The social value of an eight-hour day is too fully recognized to need 
comment. For nineteen years the American Federation of Labor has been 
engaged ina persistent endeavorto secure theenactment of an adequate Federal 
Eight-Hour law. Vested interests and their agents have contested every step 
of our advance. But justice and progress conquered, ultimate victory lay 
with us. The fight was indeed worth while. It is a great satisfaction that 
Attorney-General Wickersham has just rendered an opinion which will 
extend the Eight-Hour day law to every mechanic and laborer employed by 
the United States, and to the mechanics and laborers employed by contrac- 
tors and subcontractors doing government work and work for the 
Government. 

The increasing well-being and the independence of each man, woman, 
and child mean the welfare and prosperity of our country. 

Men of Labor, organize, unite, federate, stand firm and true to the 
great cause of Labor, Justice, and Humanity. Be true to yourselves and to 
each other, and all the elements of opposition can not halt the onward 
march of the toilers to the goal of the brighter and the better day for all 
mankind. 





House Joint Resolution 202, known as the Musician’s bill, which pro- 
vides that enlisted musicians shall not come in competition with civilian 
musicians, has been favorably reported by the House Committee on Labor, 
is now on the calendar, and in all probability will pass the House at an 
early date. 





All wage-workers should be union men. Their progress is limited only 
by them who hold aloof. 
yet together, agitate, educate and do. 
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German Trade Union Cartels in 1911. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


empire the local branches of the national trade 

unions have established representative central 
odies, known as ‘‘trade union cartels.’’ The field 
of activity of these ‘‘cartels’’ has been defined by 
the trade union congresses held at Frank fort-on-the- 
Main and Cologne. To a certain extent their func- 
tions are the same as those of the city central bodies 
in America. Their principal purposes are to make 
possible concerted action by the individual unions 
in a single locality and to carry on propaganda 
work among the unorganized. But the cartels bave 
also other functions, the most important of which 
is to prepare for the election of representatives of 
labor to the councils of the compulsory sickness 
insurance funds and to other bodies having con- 
trol of the practical working of the insurance 
system. 

Legal advice bureaus were maintained in 1911 
by 300 trade union cartels, They are mainly con- 
sulted by the working classes, but as a rule advice 
is given to all persons who may apply. A large 
proportion of the questions dealt with has refer- 
ence to workmen’s insurance legislation, and 
itis certain that but for the help of the advice 
bureaus large sums in the way of compensation and 
pensions would be lost by the working classes every 
year. Some of the bureaus have conducted valu- 
able investigations into wages, hours of labor, 
housing, and other conditions. The officials who 
manage the advice bureaus have in most cases 
been workmen; in the capacity of trade union 
officials they have qualified themselves by a study 
of labor law to become its recognized exponents. 

Another object of the trade union cartels con- 
sists in providing shelter for traveling workmen, 
because ‘‘tramping’’ is still common in this 
country, although it is slowly falling into disre- 
pute. In thirty-one cities the cartels have their 
own night shelters, while in 322 other places pro- 
vision for the accommodation of traveling union 
members is made by agreements with hotel and 
lodging-house keepers. 

The cartels have also to procure premises for 
meetings, either by hiring a hall or by building or 
buying their own house. At the end of 1911 the 
cartels in forty-four cities owned trade union 
houses, 

Common libraries of the local unions were main- 
tained by the cartels in 547 cities, and in 362 cities 
‘education committees’’ did very useful work. 
Committees which receive the complaints of work- 
people about bad factory conditions and deliver 
them to the factory inspectors or other authorities 
were appointed by the cartels in 135 cities; com- 
mittees for the protection of building trades em- 
ployes existed in 235 cities; committees for abolish- 
ing the system of boarding and lodging in the 
house of the employer in 46 cities, etc. In 
short, the cartels endeavor to care for the work- 

people in every possible way. 

It is generally recognized that organizing work 
among wage-earning women is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult, and that it can best be accomplished by 


j N ALL the more important cities of the German 


women themselves; this fact induced seventeen 
trade union cartels to appoint special women’s 
organizing committees, and seventy-seven cartels 
have female organizers. 

In cases of disputes with the employers the trade 
union cartels have no executive authority. Accord- 
ing to a decision of the trade-unions’ congress 
they are permitted to collect money for the assist- 
ance of strikers only if such collection is author- 
ized by the General Commission of Trade Unions 
(the German Federation of Labor). 

A great power of the trade union cartels consists 
in the focusing of the matured opinion of the lead- 
ing men in the labor movement upon general in- 
dustrial questions. They help, also, in maturing 
that opinion by discussion and public action. 

Statistics of trade union cartels show that dur- 
ing the last ten years these institutions gained 
considerably in importance. The following figures 
illustrate their development since 1902: 


Number of 
members of the 
affiliated unions. 


Number of 
affiliated 
local unions, 


Trade union 
cariels 
reporting. 


614,722 

758,723 

924,026 
1,180,940 
1,500,206 
1, 596,409 
1,560,896 
1,619,666 
1,892,752 
2,168,332 


1902 365 
1904 405 
1905 465 
1906 526 
1907 558 
1908 606 
1909 619 
1910 656 
1911 707 


4 
5 
5, 
6 
8, 
8 
8 
9 


In 1911, only 310 local branches of the national 
unions were wo/ affiliated with the trade union 
cartels of their respective places. 

The number of local unions forming a trade 
union cartel varies between 2 and 52, the member- 
ship of the affiliated unions between Jess than 100 
(in 21 places) and nearly 300,000 (in Berlin). The 
membership exceeds 25,000 in the following 14 
cities: 


“e ae 
ae “ 
“ ee 


oe “e 


Nuremberg 
Stuttgart 
Frankfort-on- Main 


ae “e 
ae “es 
“es “e 
“ee ‘s 


“ee ae 


Bremen 

Breslau 

Magdeburg 

CD skins stn ewenssvasnnseesens 26,711 


“e “ 
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Total, 14 cities 989,004 union members. 
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These 14 cities comprise about 45 per cent of the 
total union membership. 

Financial reports for 1911 were made by 675 
trade union cartels. Their income amounted to 
$427,900, their expenditure to $381,000, and their 
cash balances to $196,600. Of the total expenditure, 
an amount of $73,600 was spent on assistance to 
strikers; $25,200 for organizing; $6,800 for elec- 
tions of labor representatives; $36,300 for trade 
union houses and meeting rooms; $68,900 for legal 
advice bureaus; $22,200 for libraries, etc. During 
the ten-year period, 1902-1911, the trade union 
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cartels expended about $1,000,000 for assistance of 
labor disputes. 

The work carried on by the trade union cartels 
is, and has ever been, of great benefit to the work- 
ing classesof this country. The usefulness of these 
institutions of organized labor will grow as their 
field of activity extends and the means at their 
disposal increase. 

The trade union cartels as such are not repre- 
sented by delegates in the conventions of the Ger- 
man Federation of Labor. Their local unions and 
membership are represented by the delegates 
from the German National Trade Unions. 





Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, /une 28, 7912. 
T°: London transport workers’ strike re- 


mained during June confined to the metrop- 

olis, a hastily hatched scheme to make it 
national having failed owing to lack of preliminary 
arrangement. In London, however, the docks have 
remained practically tied up with about 100,000 
men idle the whole time. Diligent efforts were 
made by the shipping companies under the control 
of the Shipping Federation—perhaps the bitterest 
anti-union force in the United Kingdom—to im- 
port blacklegs into the dock area, but the measure 
of success was very small. Figures showed, on 
June 25, that about 10,000 men were working at 
the docks on the unloading of ships and the cart- 
ing of goods away, and attempts were made to 
read in this a collapse of the strike. Nothing was 
further from the truth. 

Practically all the men working were brought 
at heavy expense from other parts of the country 
and they were almost without exception a low- 
down lot of wasters. The amount of labor put out 
per man was very low, about three blacklegs do- 
ing one regular docker’s work. Furthermore, they 
had to be pampered by the dock and shipping 
companies and,as is always the case with the 
breed, they took splendid advantage of that, work- 
ing when they liked and how they liked. The 
foremen over these men at Tilbury eventually 
struck on June 25, findingit impossible to go on 
working with the material provided in this way. 
So much for ‘‘blackleg’’ labor. 

Attempts were further made by the Port of Lon- 
don Authority to get out of the very big trouble 
caused by the strike of the lightermen (the men 
who operate the wide open barges in the dock dis- 
trict). Every lighterman had struck and owing to 
an old charter, men could not be recruited for 
this work without infringing the lightermen’s 
union’s rights, These rights are a mediceval sur- 
vival and have the incidental beauty of being a 
splendid anti-blackleg device. The Port of Lon- 
don Authority, however, is endeavoring to put 
into operation a by-law which will require parlia- 
mentary sanction enabling the employers to put 
to lighterman’s work any capable man who has 
had three months’ training. There is not the least 
chance of this receiving parliamentary sanction, 


however, until after the strike is over. In th: 
meantime all the steam tugs and lighters that ar 
moving are manned only by masters, mates, anc 
river policemen. Practical stagnation prevails ir 
the port. 

The transport unions’ funds became exhausted 
in most cases after the strike had prevailed about 
five weeks, but the pressure of want for the strik- 
ers’ children was relieved to a very great extent 
by voluntary funds raised outside dockland. The 
strikers simply tightened their belts and went o: 
fighting despite the overhanging shadow o/ 
starvation. 

The release from prison of Tom Mann, on June 
23, inspired the strikers with fresh hope owing to 
the recollection of his successful leading of the 
transport strike last year. It will be remembered 
that this labor leader was convicted of an offense 
under an almost obsolete measure passed in 1797 
called the Mutiny Act. He issued an appeal t 
soldiers not to fire on strikers in the case of in- 
dustrial disputes and was made the victim of legal! 
proceedings which were the first under this act for 
nearly a century. Agitation against his sentence 
induced the Government to shorten it and in the 
end his release, just when the transport workers 
of London required perhaps a little fresh encour- 
agement, was opportune. 

Although the strike has not become nationa! 
there is gradually being put into operation an 
arrangement whereby any ship diverted from 
London by the strike will be held up in any port 
to which it is sent. The first action of this kind 
occurred at Hull, on June 24, when the loca! 
dockers refused to unload a steamer which had 
been sent on from London. The railway men in 
many districts have been anxious to join the strike 
but so far their unions have not authorized them. 

A very serious deadlock appears to be threatened 
in the British shipbuilding industry. The questions 
in dispute include the men’s demands for a forty 
eight-hour working week, the organization of the 
boilermakers’ apprentices, a claim for certain wage 
increases, and the renewal of the old agreement 
now expiring. Most of the shipbuilding trades ar« 
in favor of a renewal of the old agreement with 
modifications, but the boilermakers and iron-shi; 
builders desire something more. A meeting betweer 
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the workmen and the Shipbuilders’ Federation 
took place on June 19, at which the boilermakers’ 
request for a 4 per cent advance in wages was 
refused. The employers also intimated that they 
were unable to alter the working hours. Upon some 
smaller points the employers gave way, but suffi- 
cient remains to threaten to precipitate a very im- 
portant national conflict notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of certain agreements. A shipbuilding strike 
would involve easily half a million men and grad- 
ually all the conciliation machinery is being 
exhausted. 

In the cotton trade a wages crisis has arisen. 
The cardroom operatives of Lancashire have 
decided not to take any action against individual 
mills in connection with the demands for in- 
creased wage, on the understanding that July 6 
should be substituted for the end of July, as the 
date when, if a new wages list is not agreed upon, 
negotiations should cease. The employers appear 
to show some willingness to frame an acceptable 
list and are conferring with operatives, always in 
joint meeting. 


The last echoes of the London tailors’ strike 
have now died away. The West End operatives 
returned to work at the beginning of June, but 
about 10,000 Jews in the East End of London re- 
mained out for three weeks longer. They were 
mainly engaged in the ladies’ costume and mantle- 
making trades. Their dispute lasted seven weeks and 
was originally declared as a sympathetic move- 
ment in connection with the West End strike. 
The men and women concerned in the strike have 
secured practically all their demands, which in- 
clude a rise in prices, the employment of union 
labor only, a shorter working day, and the aboli- 
tion of the dual system. The last is an important 
technical point which has been keenly contested 
for years. The strike has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful, so much so, in fact, that delegates from 
the workers’ unions have called upon the indivi- 
dual employers and if the master tailor has not 
immediately conceded all the demands put for- 
ward he has had to pay each man in his shop 
$1.90 for every day that elapsed before he gave 
way. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1912. 


July or August, ——, National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 


August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 


August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, International 


Typographical Union. 


August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 


August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Can- 
ada. 


August —, Chicago, IIl., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 


September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 


September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 


September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 


International 


September 9, Blue Island, IIl., 
Alli- 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ 
ance, 


September 9, St. Paul, Minn., International 


Union of Steam Engineers. 


Second week in September, Denver, Colo., In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery Workmen. 


: September 12, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


September 13-14, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 


September 16, Peoria, I1]., International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 


September 17, Washington, D. C., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica. 


September 30, Milwaukee, Wis., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada, 


October 7, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 


November 4, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 


November 11, Rochester, N. Y., American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


First week in December, New York City, Inter- 
national Alliance of Billposters and Billers of 
America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions ir 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of thissort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thopsand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Clay business is boom- 
ing. State of employment generally is good. We 
have formed new unions in Oakland, Cal.; Shaw- 
nee, Ohio; New Lexington, Ohio; Gloucester, Ohio; 
Denver, Colo., and Kingston, N. Y. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—We have chartered new unions 
in Montreal, Canada; Anaconda, Mont.; Hazelton, 
Pa., and Akron, Ohio. A satisfactory agreement 
has been made between the building trades and 
the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association, and cement 
workers in that city are back at work. The Los 
Angeles building trades are meeting with suc- 
cess in demanding the union card system. 


Glass Workers. 


Joseph P. McArdle.—We are expecting to organ- 
ize several district councils. State of employment 
is slowly improving. Improvements in wages and 
hours are slowly but surely being secured by our 
members. We recently formed a new union in 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Wm. Betz.—There are no changes to report in 
our industry. We organized a new union in Roch- 
ester during the month. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Our trade agreement expires 
this year, and we confidently expect severai ad- 
vantageous concessions to be granted by all union 


manufacturers. 
Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry.—Prospects for the future are 
encouraging. New unions have been organized in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. 


Shingle Weavers. 

Wm. H. Reid.—A\i members steadily employed. 
Trade agreements are being signed. After a two 
days’ strike we won increased wages in Sank, 
Wash. 

Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gaviak.—Our trade in good shape. No 
strikes or troubles toreport. We expect to organize 
several new unions shortly. We expended $400 in 
benefits for deceased members. 


Tailors. 

E. J. Brais.—At this writing we have strikes 
pending in Macon, Toronto, Rochester, and 
Seattle for wage increase and maintenance of the 
union shop. We organized new unions at Law- 
rence, Boston, and Worcester, Mass. Since last 
report we have paid out $1,130 for death benefits 
and $1,448 for sick and disabled members. 





WHAT OURiORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Henry C. West: bs ; 
Organized building trades are enjoying fair 
onditions. Much building in progress. 


ARIZONA. 


Douglas.—A. H. Bise: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but could be still 
better. All trades working nine-hour day have 
reduced their workday one hour. The men work- 
ing eight-hour day have obtained advance in 
wages, All smelters and mines now have the 
eight-hour workday. 


ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

About 78 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. Nearly all workers are steadily employed. 
We look forward to some favorable labor legisla- 
tion this year. Laundry workers are organizing. 

Mena.—Geo. W. Lacy: 

Condition of organized labor is one hundred per 
cent better than the unorganized. Union men are 
given the preference in most cases of employment. 


Paragould.—R. J. Hubbard and T. J. Cupp: 

Organized labor is progressing rapidly. The 
members generally feel encouraged with pros- 
pects. Many of the trades have secured the eight- 
hour day with increased wages. Trades Council 
recently held open meeting, with large attendance. 


Employment steady. Any union card man can get | 


employment in this city. Four new unions were 
organized recently. Nearly every trade is organ- 
ized. Special effort is being made to organize the 
remaining laborers into the federal labor union. 
Federal labor union obtained the nine-hour day 
without strike. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa. Barbara,—C. F. Edie: 

A building trades council has been organized 
since last report. Prospects are brighter than 
earlier in the season in so far as employment is 
concerned. The coast, however, is overrun with 
men and there are many idle. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh and Jas. A. 
Himmel: 

Organized labor holding its own. Bakers secured 
the eight-hour day and the use of the label 
through a well conducted strike. There is a State 
law which —— for the six workdays a week, 
and some of the Latin bake-shop employers were 
fined for violation of this law, by working their 
men seven days a week. Work is uncertain and 
there are many men out of employment. State 
Supreme Court upheld the eight-hour law for 
women, Saw filers are organizing. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Work is fairly steady, but not so good as we 
might wish. Carpenters have increased their mem- 
bership very substantially. Expect to organize a 
union of laundry workers. Also have prospects of 
federal Jabor union and others. 


Stockton.—T. E. Zant: 

Organized labor making steady advance. About 
95 per cent of all union men are steadily employed. 
Cooks and waiters unionized about eighteen estab- 
lishments,including some of thevery best in the city. 
Every butcher shop but one in the city is organized. 
Bakers have pretty nearly a hundred per cent 
organization. There is a splendid spirit of unionism 
abroad here. All the unions are making rapid 
strides. Plumbers secured $1 increase after eight 
days’ strike. Painters obtained 50 cents per day 
advance without strike. Cereal mill workers, ware- 
housemen, and pastemakers organized during the 
month. 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa.—Geo. L. Purdy: 

Organized trades in good shape and pretty 
steadily employed. Painters, paperhangers, and 
decorators organized during the month. 


Denver.—W.T. Hickey: 

Several new unions will be organized during 
the month. Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
organized recently and are making good progress. 
Unorganized labor, most of them unskilled, are in 
bad shape. There are hundreds of them idle all 
over the State. The convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor meets in Cripple Creek during 
the month, 

Trinidad.—L. W. Pierce: 

Nearly all trades in this city are organized and 
working under fair conditions, Teamsters organ- 
ized a short while ago. 


FLORIDA. 


Titusville.—L, Hitchcock: 

Organized labor in good shape and prospects 
are good. We have had no strikes here. The 
eight-hour day and a rate of $3 per day is pretty 
general for all mechanics, All trades in mechani- 
cal lines here are organized. 


GEORGIA. 


Altlanta.—Louie P. Marquardt: 

Practically all organized men at work. There is 
a demand for more men in some lines. The per- 
centage of the unemployed among the unorganized 
is very large however. A campaign for a greater 
and better State Federation has been started and 
already most encouraging results are shown, The 
union labels are constantly agitated. 


Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Working conditions are good, building trades 
active, and railroad trades steady. A $1,000,000 
electric power plant and a half million dollar 
hotel are being constructed at this time by union 
labor. Electrical workers are about to organize. 


Waycross.—T. C. Sauls: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Carpen- 
ters have secured the nine-hour day at $3.15 
without strike. There are very few unorganized 
workers here. Work is steady for all. Printers 
organized during the month. 











IDAHO. 


Twin Falls.—Fridolph Olsen: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Unorganized 
workers also in fairly good shape at present owing 
to the harvest which employs a large part of them. 
A federal labor union will be formed here shortly. 


ILLINOIS. 

Aurora.—C. B. Atkins: 

Most organized trades have increased wages. 
Conditions of union men are much superior to the 
unorganized, as the wages of the unorganized are 
very low. Three new unions are under way at this 
writing, and hope to report them organized next 
month. 

Chicago.—John L. Helm: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to 
the condition of the unorganized. In a number of 
instances the unorganized workers have been ad- 
vanced in wages, with the purpose of keeping them 
from organizing. Improved conditions have been 
secured by the unions through arbitration, but in 
some instances have had to strike. 

Du Ouoin.—Geo. A. Pflauz: 

All trades here are pretty well organized. 
Miners obtained increased wages. Clerks are 
organizing. 

Herrin.—Hugh Wiilis and Abe Hicks: 

We have twenty-three locals affiliated with the 
central body. Team drivers, sheet metal and boot 
and shoe workers organized during the month. In 
fact, practically every trade in the city is organ- 
ized. Theatrical stage employes are organ- 
izing. The contracts with the show managers 
provide for union house throughout, including the 
actors who appear. Miners have secured 5 per 
cent increase in wages. 

Hillsboro.—W. R. Cole: 

Union men are steadily employed. Labor condi- 
tions good. Wood, wire, and metal lathers organ- 
ized recently. Hodcarriers, electrical workers, and 
terra cotta workers are organizing. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

All trades steadily employed. Carpenters and 
painters secured 5 cents per hour and eight-hour 
day without strike. Electricians have organized 
during the month. Have a union of tinners under 
way. 

Pekin.—P. Klein, Jr.: 

There is demand for organized labor in this 
vicinity. Hodcarriers and electrical workers will 
very likely organize during the month. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

Since last report have organized bartenders of 
this city and team drivers of Stonington. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. 


INDIANA. 

Bicknell,—John C. Mayes: 

This is a strictly union town. Printers recently 
obtained advance of $2 per week without any 
trouble. Bartenders here are affiliating with the 
localin Vincennes, The coal miners are working 
steadily since their resumption of work some time 
ago. 

Brookville.—A. W. Geis: 

Organized trades in good shape and steadil 
employed. There are a great deal of buildin g 
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operations going on. All union labels are adver- 


tised and demanded. 


Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 
Have unions of carmen under way at Brunswick, 


Md.; Butler, Pa., and Logan, Ohio. Condition of 
unorganized workers on some railroads are deplor- 


able. 

Logansport,—Dora Smith: 

Organized trades are maintaining union wage 
standards and improved conditions, as well as 
sanitation of workshops and factories. It is regret- 
table that the same conditions can not be recorded 
of the non-union concerns, for while these people 
fare better because of union influence in this 
locality than they would were there no organiza- 
tions here, yet they are still several degrees behin« 
the union workers in the matter of wages and 
working conditions. We are continually trying to 
get the unorganized workers in line for better con- 
ditions. Plans are being discussed for extensive 
celebration of Labor Day this year. 


IOWA. 

Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Conditions are good, particularly in the building 
trades. More building is going on inthis city than 
for some years past. Carpenters secured increase 
of five cents per hour, and have doubled their 
membership this spring, having now about 40 
members. Plumbers received increased wages as 
result of strike. 


KANSAS. 


Coffeyville.—H. J. Mohler: 

Work is not so plentiful now, as the glass plants 
have shut down. Brick and tile plants working 
full time. Labor is employed on city work such as 
paving, and on the workin connection with the 
big water plant, in course of erection. Carpenters 
and painters secured slight increase in wages. We 
have a union man as candidate for Governor. 

Lawrence.—Ben, M. Schooley: 

While wages remain about the same as last year, 
the eight-hour day has been secured in most 
trades. The merchants’ association here concedes 
the union scale of wages. Work is not steady at 
this writing. 

Pittsburg.—F. A. Irwin: 

A number of trades have secured better wages 
and conditions without strike, among them the 
painters, carpenters, and bricklayers. Conditions 
are decidedly better wherever the trades are 
organized. A federal labor union was organized 
during the month. Have unions of meatcutters 
and plumbers under way. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Conditions have improved greatly in the last 
two months. Trade unionism is growing through 
this section. Union men obtain better condition 
and higher wages, than the non-union men. Paint- 
ers and acentral body were organized recentl, 
Retail clerks are organizing. 


MAINE. 


East Millinocket.—Paul Marcoux: 
We have secured the union shop agreement for 
two years, with wage increase of 5 per cent, Work 


























is steady, but there seems to be a large importation 
of Greeks and Italians. 

Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Union men generally secure better wages than 
the unorganized workers. All trades are working 
steadily at this writing. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers organized during the month. 

Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

Building trades quiet at this time, but miscel- 
laneous trades are busy. Hope to report organiza- 
tion of metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 
and silver workers. Central Labor Union is 
making preparations for a lerge demonstration 
here on Labor Day. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Leominster.—H. N. Morse: 

Through the efforts of the unions, wages have 
increased 75 per cent and hours have been reduced 
on the average two hours per day. Work is more 
plentiful this season than for two years. Nearly 
all the trades here are well organized. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Work is plentiful and all men steadily employed. 
Organized labor in good shape. Hope to report a 
central labor union shortly. 

Milford.—John McRae: 

The past three months have witnessed decided 
improvement in labor conditions. Work is steady, 
but the condition of unorganized labor is uncertain 
and varying. Carpenters’ union obtained Saturday 
half-holiday during four months in the year, 1912, 
and all the year around for 1913, with increase of 4 
cents per hour without strike. 

Norwood,—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized labor is gradually establishing better 
conditions of labor in this section. The Norfolk 
County Central Labor Union, although a small or- 
ganization, is wielding good moral influence. 
Better wages and shorter working hours have been 
secured by union men. 

Ouincy.—John Harling: 

Carpenters, plumbers, and masons have secured 
advance in wages without strike. City employes 
organized a union recently. Have unions of laun- 
dry workers, lumpers, shirt-waist and garment 
workers, grain and coal teamsters under way, and 
hope to report them shortly. 

Sharon,—B. S. Bolles: 

Since the Lawrence strike and the carmen’s 
strike in Boston, the public has become enlight- 
ened and is more in sympathy with organized 
labor than ever before. Wages have been in- 
creased from $3.28 to $3.82 per day and hours re- 
duced from forty-eight to forty-four hours per 
week. Painters secured the forty-four-hour week 
during the months of June, July, and August. 
Painters are organizing. 

Worcester.—Geo. H. Miller: 

Conditions are exceptionally good. All building 
trades have plenty of work. Painters have estab- 
lished the forty-four-hour week without reduction 
in wages, after a six weeks’ strike. They havea 
three-year agreement as follows: Present wage 
scale ($19.20), to continue until April 1, 1913, and 
from that time to be $20 per week of forty-four 
hours until April 1, 1915. Plumbers have estab- 
lished forty-four-hour-week, also the bricklayers. 
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Street railway men voted unanimously to strike if 
necessary, to enforce their request for a 30 cent 
per hour flat rate. The company offers a sliding 
scale from 22% cents to 27% cents per hour. The 
entire matter is now being arbitrated. Electrical 
workers’ union secured a substantial increase for 
linemen in the employ of street railway company. 
Granite cutters won strike for increased wages. 
Have agreed on a five-year contract with a scale 
beginning this year at 42 cents per hour which 
will be increased 2 cents per hour each May first, 
until 1917, when the agreement expires. City 
council has increased the pay of police officers 
from $2.75 per day to $3 per day. The police formed 
an organization about a year ago. The union 
men assisted them and on election day defeated 
seven ‘‘city Fathers’’ who had persistently opposed 
an increase in pay and pension of police officers. 
Four months later the increase was voted and the 
pension became a law. Tailors and lathers organ- 
ized during the month. Roofers and perhaps also 
the metal polishers will organize shortly. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor here is good. 
Factory workers have obtained concessions from 
employers, due to the strike last year. Barbers 
secured increase in wayes without strike. The 
strike of the corset workers of Kalamazoo has 
secured for them concessions from employers. 

Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 

Steam engineers organized union recently. Car- 
riage and auto trimmers are about to organize. 
Printers received increase of $1 per week to be in 
effect for the next two years, and $1 more increase 
the following two years. All trades steadily 
employed. 

Detroit.—E. H. Ellis: 

Detroit will have a Labor Day parade this year 
the first time in several years. R. Drake, a member 
of typographical union, has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the newly created State board, Employes’ 
Liability and Compensation Commission. 

Three Rivers.—A. Hahn: 

All union men are busy. Organized labor in fair 
shape. No changes in wages or hours this spring. 
Tinners are talking of organizing. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is plentiful. A new closed shop agreement 
has been secured for linemen with the St. Paul 
Gas Light Company, giving them $2 per month 
increase in wages and double time for over-time 
work. Good work is done for all union labels. 


MISSOURI. 


Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 

Work is steady in all branches. Slight in- 
crease in wages has been secured by some trades. 
Organized labor is shown the preference here. 

Sedalia.—E. T. Behrens: 

Brewery workers organized during the month. 
Retail clerks’ union has placed a number of store 
cards and reduced their working time one-half 
hour per day. Employment is rather unsteady. A 
great many men unemployed. 
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St. Louis.—Chas. Kassel: 

The striking garment workers, in a local factory 
numbering about 300 have joined the union here. 
Carriage workers’ union has made great gains here, 
signing agreement with a number of firms. 
Laundry workers and drivers, florists and nursery 
employes have formed unions recently. 


MONTANA. 

Butle.—V, J. Trujillo: 

Building trades are busy. Most building 
trades have increased wages and improved condi- 
tions. Hodcarriers and building laborers organized 
recently. Cement workers are organizing. 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.—Wm., A, Chrisman: 

Organized labor in fairly good shape. All em- 
ployes in breweries, have obtained increase of $2 
per week without strike. Building trades are mak- 
ing progress and have a good building trades coun- 
cil. Upholsterers and hodcarriers organized during 
the past month. Asbestos workers, bartenders and 
federal labor union are likely to organize shortly. 


NEW JERSEY. 
New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 
Conditions are very good; work is plentiful. 
Union men are receiving tair wages. 


NEW YORK. 

Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. More 
especially so, when compared with the small un- 
certain wages of the unorganized workers who 
work nine and ten hoursa day, while the union 
men have the eight hours at a stated scale of 
wages. Plumbers obtained increase of 25 cents 
per day. Brewery workers gained advance of $2 
per week and hodcarriers increased wages 25 
cents per day. Iron workers are organizing. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

The organization of the meatcutters and butcher 
workmen is making steady progress in the east- 
ern section of the country. The unions in the mid- 
dle west also report progress. In short time will 
complete the organization of two more new unions, 
one in Hoboken and another in Paterson, which 
will make eleven locals in our District Council for 
New York and vicinity. 

Jamestown.—J. M. Kane: 

Tinsmiths formed union during the month, 
Pavers, rammersmen, and flag-layers are about to 
organize. Painters, paperhangers, and decorators 
obtained advance in wages and union shop, with- 
out strike. Organized workers have a standard 
wage-scale and the eight-hour day. There is in- 
creased demand on the part of business men to 
demand union men when looking for employes. 

Middletown.—A. M. Phillips: 

All trades steadily employed. Organized labor 
in good shape. Electrical workers (inside men) 
have organized union. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor holding its own. Every union 
in good shape. There are more or less idle men in 
nearly every trade in the city. Four large factories 
have closed down. Clerks’ union, through arbitra- 
tion, secured better conditions and is increasing 
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its membership. We have an Eight-Hour State law, 
secured through the effort of union labor. 

Niagara Falls.—]. H. Kew: 

Condition of organized labor the best it has been 
in years. Work is plentiful. Have one new union 
under way. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

All trades steadily employed. Organized labor 
in good shape, having gained some improvements 
in wages. A city ordinance provides that all muni- 
cipal employment be given to home labor, The 
federal union is gaining in membership, and we 
expect to see the union in good working order 
shortly. 

Saranac Lake.—C. O. Davis: 

Conditions are satisfactory to all organized 
trades. Work is steady. Masons, plasterers, and 
bricklayers are organizing. The unions here are 
growing steadily. Hodcarriers and laborers organ. 
ized during the month. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Conditions of organized workers are decidedly 
better than the unorganized. All trades are organ- 
izing. Employment is steady and prospects are 
bright for a good season in all lines. Carpenters 
of St. Cloud, Minn., had slight trouble with con- 
tractors over working hours, but the matter was 
settled peacefully, without strike. Brewery workers 
of East Grand Forks and sheetmetal workers of 
Grand Forks organized during the month. Have 
painters and decorators’ union under way. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L,. Rist: 

All trades working steadily. Garment workers 
working overtime in some factories. Moving pic- 
ture machine operators gained substantial increase 
in wages without strike. Steel range workers, ma- 
chinists helpers, and building laborers organized 
during the month. As result of a strike of eleven 
weeks’ duration, the sign writers’ union gained 
substantial victory. They secured Saturday half- 
holiday and increase in wages averaging from 75c 
to $2 per day. Hodcarriers struck July 1 for in- 
crease of 2% cents per hour and recognition. 
Carpenters are on strike for increase in wages. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Labor conditions good. Plumbers secured in- 
crease from $4.50 to $5 per day and Saturday half- 
holiday after being out on strike one week. Win- 
dow cleaners organized during the month. There 
seems to be great interest manifested in union 
circles and a number of new unions are under way, 
among them auto workers, boxmakers, and saw- 
yers, and several others. This is a good time for a 
Labor Forward movement here. We are working to 
secure several constitutional amendments. 

Fremont.—H. C. Winnes: 

All organizations have made some gains in mem 
bership. Employment is slack at this time. Bar 
tenders are organizing. 

Middletown.—H. W. Naegele: 

Conditions were never better. Everybody busy 
Plumbers received increased wages and shorte: 
hours after two days’ strike. Printers also have 
obtained increase in wages. We are endeavoring 
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to elect to Congress a man who will represent the 
people and favorable to labor legislation. Electrical 
workers are organizing. 

Pomeroy.—J. McIntosh: 

Employment is steady at this writing. Carpenters 
increased wages from $2.75 to $3 per day, eight- 
hour day, without strike. Carpenters’ and painters’ 
unions have afiliated. Have unions of carpenters, 
coal miners, stonemasons, painters and cooks under 
way. 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The local movement has carried on its 
work during the last month in satisfactory 
manner. In addition to the organization of the 
plasterers’ union, a number of crafts have made 
material gains in membership. This is notably 
true of the cigarmakers, brewerv workers, retail 
clerks, and painters. Of prime importance is the 
activity of the women’s union label league. This 
new organization has entered its chosen field with 
an activity that promises to greatly stimulate the 
demand for union label products. The establish- 
ment of the Wednesday afternoon half-holiday for 
all trades and professions, outside of factory em- 
ployes, during the summer months, continues to 
grow, and gives promise in another year of be- 
coming universal. The Trades and Labor Assembly 
is one of the prime factors in this movement. 
Union men in this jurisdiction will assist in creat- 
ing favorable interest for amendments to the State 
constitution, especially those that favor the wage- 
earners. If adopted, the constitution will be one 
of the most progressive in the United States. Work 
in all lines is extremely good, notably true in the 
building crafts, and there is a healthy demand for 
union men. The plumbers have been successful 
in having the city adopt a sanitary code, carry- 
ing with it the establishment of a plumbing 
inspector. A union man will fill the position. 
Quite often doctors, lawyers, ministers and other 
professions object to their associations being held 
up to the public as organizations similar in type to 
the trade unions. Recently, in Springfield, there has 
been organized the Springfield Real Estate Board. 
The organization is a good one, and there is need 
for its existence, There is no trade or profession 
that occupies a lower plane in the business world. 
To obviate this condition is one of the reasons for 
the formation of the Springfield Real Estate 
Board, composed of the best agents in the city. 
But listen: The board has established a wage rate 
of not less than 2'4 per cent commission on all 
work done. It has fixed a minimum rate of $15 on 
vacant lots and no house will be sold for a com- 
mission less than $30. The contract shop has been 
established with the public; any real estate on the 
market must be placed exclusively with the Real 
Estate Board to receive the attention of the mem- 
bers. Other rules adopted pertain to working 

onditions and the establishment of the Wednes- 
iy afternoon half-holiday, The Springfield Real 
‘state Board is making good. It is part of a State 
ind national organization conducted along lines 
imilar to the trade union movement. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improv- 
ing. Work is dull in the pottery industry at this 
writing. There is fair demand for all union 

ibels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

State of employment shows improvement over 
last month. Organized labor in good shape. Ma- 
chinists helpers have formed union. 

Guthrie.—G. P. Lashbrook: 

There are several new unions under way. The 
retail merchants of this city are in favor of trade 
unionism and assisting in the organization of vari- 
ous trades, Clerks, laundry workers, engineers, 
painters and paperhangers, teamsters, plumbers 
and federal labor union are organizing at this 


writing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Mines, shops, railroads, and factories are a]! 
working full time. Wages of employes in some 
shops have been advanced without strike. The or- 
ganized workers are getting shorter working hours 
and more wages than the unorganized. A city or- 
dinance provides the eight-hour day for city em- 
ployes. Textile workers of Mayfield are talking 
organization. 

Hazleton.—Albert Walck: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Have organized 
a union of plasterers and have unions of electri- 
cians and laborers under way. 


Galeton,—C, J. Latterman: 

All trades steadily employed in this city. Paint- 
ers and paperhangers and bartenders have formed 
unions since last report. A central body is being 
formed here. 

Pitisburg.—Fred. L. Wilson and M. P. Gordon: 

The condition of organized labor is far superior 
to the condition of the unorganized. Union men 
are demanding union labeled goods more than 
ever before. There is considerable difference in 
the amount of wages received by organized and 
unorganized workers. Union painters obtained in- 
crease of 20 cents, making their scale 52% cents 
per hour and Saturday half-holiday. This is an 
80 cents per day increase over the 1911 scale and 
the scale for 1913 provides for increase of 20 cents 
more. Sheet metal workers obtained increase of 
2% cents per hour and improved working condi- 
tions and signed agreement for two years, Elec- 
trical workers increased wages 2% cents per hour 
up to January, 1913, after which time they will get 
another increase of § cents per hour, with signed 
agreement for two years. Street railway employes 
obtained increase from '% cent per hour to 3 
cents per hour. Agreement signed for two years 
Union label trades council has been organized. 
Building laborers are organizing. i ite 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Lead.—W. E. Scoggan: 

Labor conditions here are not what they should 
be. The lockout in the mining district tends to 
make employment very uncertain. Waves of the 
unorganized men have been reduced in some 
instances, but wages of men working under union 
rules have not been disturbed. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville.—Wm. E. Reich: 
Organized trades making progress, Building 
trades are very busy at this writing. There seems to 
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be a shortage of masons and carpenters. A twelve- 
story bank building to be built entirely by union 
labor creates a demand for union mechanics in the 
building industry. Textile workers organized in 
June with a membership of forty, and upto the 
time of writing, they have increased to 130, 


and have prospects of 100 more for initiation at 
their next meeting. Laundry workers and bar- 
tenders are the next to organize and come in line. 


TEXAS. 


Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Everything is harmonious in this city. Miners 
have new contract, secured April first, with slight 
advance in wages. Clerks won out in a controversy 
which lasted fourteen months. Quarry workers at 
Jacksboro organized during the month, and the 
quarry operators have declared a lockout. 

Childress.—Jeff Dulaney: 

At this writing, employment is not very plenti- 
ful. We have never had tocalla strike in this city. 
The trades are pretty well organized. Public 
school teachers are organizing and laborers are re- 
organizing. 

Palestine.—S. A. Taylor: 

Nearly every trade here is organized. A federal 
labor union (colored workers) was organized by 
Organizer Shearod recently. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs and laundry workers are about to organize. 
Work is steady in building trades and railroad 
shops; working eight-hour day. 


Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Mine workers obtained increased wages without 
strike and a new contract for two years. Work is 
steady. Drug clerks are about to organize. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer, W. E. Carey, and B. 
F. Shearod: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining in our local- 
ity. We have organized one craft this month, the 
brewery workers and ice men combined; a fine 
organization. The musicians’ troubles are all set- 
tled and the members are working. The butchers 
are getting new members and are good union-label 
boosters. Prospects are good for more new locals 
in the near future. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in prosperous condition. All 
trades steadily employed. No strikes or lockouts 
to report. The union labels are patronized. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bremerton.—W. O. Tappe: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining. We have 
improved conditions without strike. Employment 
is steady. Printersand building trades have or- 
ganized. Musicians and carpenters are forming 
unions. There is a growing sentiment in favor of 
trade unions in this section. 


Elma.—C. L. Hathaway: 

We have five unions here, all in good shape. 
Work is steady. City council passed resolution for 
the eight-hour day on all city work. Hope to re- 
port organization of clerks ere long. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Fond du Lac.—Joseph Koenig: 

Conditions are far better for union men than for 
the unorganized workers. Shorter hours have been 
secured and wages increased. Employment is 
steady. Lathers organized union recently, Cement 
workers’ union is under way. 

Madison.—G. W. Bartell: 

Organized trades steadily employed. Carpenters 
increased wages from 37! cents to 40 cents per 
hour, minimum wage. Engineers advanced from 
40 and 50 cents per hour to 50 and 56% cents per 
hour, minimum wage. These advances were 
secured without strike. We have a petition before 
the city council asking that none but union men 
be employed on city work. Hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers have organized. Building trades coun- 
cil is being reorganized. Cement workers are 
organizing. 

Conditions of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 

The above is a summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

California: 

John W. Teeney, Santa Cruz. 
Colorado: 

Alfred Pomeroy, Leadville. 
Lllinots: 

Ed Dagon, Coal City. 
Indiana: 

John J. Sullivan, East Chicago. 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 

Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

W. W. Roach, Independence. 
Louisiana: 

L. M. Hudnall, Monroe. 
Maine: 

W. H. Roberts, Vinalhaven. 
Massachusetts: 

Samuel Ross, New Bedford. 
Minnesota: 

Loui Hallenberger, Red Wing. 
Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
Montana: 

John W. Davis, Bozeman. 
New Jersey: 

John Keyes, Elizabeth. 

New York: 

W. E. Miner, Norwich. 

A. Gelina, Silver Springs. 
Oklahoma: 

D. S. O’Leary, McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 

Frank Buerger, Latrobe. 

M. W. Forester, Monongahela. 
Texas: 

R. S. Greer, Beaumont. 

C. A. Perkins, Brownwood. 

E. M. Ware, Palestine. 

Vermont: 

Denis Dineen, St. Albans. 
West Virginia: 

W. J. Murphy, Huntington. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
The following is a statement of the receipts and 
penses for the month of June, 1912. (The months 
abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


ex- 
are 


Balance on hand May 31, 1912........ - $117,821 . 
10 


1. Laborers prot 14260, sup 
Central trades council, Meridian, Miss, tax, 
j, f, m, °12. 
Trades council, Beloit, Wis, tax, dec, '11, to 
and incl may, ‘12 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
leans, La, tax, jan, ‘l2, to and incl june, 


Central labor sateen, Bridgeport, Conn, 
tax, n, d, ‘ll, j,” 

Central labor A Augusta, Hollowell 
and Gc rdiner, Me, tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl 


Central trades and labor council, Parkers- 
burg, W Va, tax, jan, 12, to and incl june, 


Cc cain labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
tax, f, m, a,’12... . 

Centrai trades and labor. assem, Water- 
town, N Y, tax, m, a, m, ‘12.... 

Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct 

Federal labor 12886, tax, apr, 12, 85c ; d f, 85c 

wpacens labor 12222, tax, may, °12, $10; d f, 


ra labor 11617, tax, m, j, "12, $6.30; d f, 


2 50 


5 00 


5 00 
2 50 


5 00 


1. 


Federal labor 12586, tax, apr, "12, $3.40; df, 
$3.46 


. 
Federal labor 11478, ‘tax, a, ‘m, "12, $5; d f, $5 
Baggage messengers 10167, tax, may, °12, $1; 


df,$l.. 

Railroad. helpers and laborers 13216, tax, 
apr, ‘12, $1.76 » $1.75 

Federation of AS SOY tax, mar, 
"12, $1.15; d f, $1.15 

Flour and cereal —_ employes 14080, tax, 
may, ’12, 40c; d f, 4 

Cloth and stock oe 10184, tax, may, 
"12, $1.65; di f, $1.65.. 

Cooks and waiters ‘10968, tax, ‘may, 12, $7; 
d f, $7 a 

Park department ae rs 12435, tax, m, 
a, m, °12, $2.25; df, $2. 

Railroad machinists Saeans 14072, tax, a, m, 
12, $1-30; d f, $1.30 

zelniens prot 12982, tax, m, a, 12, $4; ‘af, $4 

Railroad machinists 14069, tax, may, ‘12, 
40c; df, 40c tnt 

Leather handlers 14102, tax, mar, 12, $2.60; 


d f, 

Diamond workers “prot union of A, tax, 
may, ‘12 

United powder and high explosive work- 
ers of A, tax, a, m, j, "12 ” 

Trades and labor assem, Pekin, Ill, sup . 

Trades and labor council, Sweetwater co, 
Wyo, sup. 

Trades council, Racine, Wis, sup. 

Federal! labor 14167, bal sup.. 

Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, sup.. 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup es 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup 

Amal assn street and electric » saliway em- 
ployes of A, sup.. oan ; 

Federal! labor 10279, sup 

Central labor council, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
tax, feb, 12, to and incl jan, "18 

Trades council, Albion, Mich, tax, jan, ’ 12, 
to and incl june, ‘12 .... 

Federal] labor 7231, tax, a, m, j, 12, $7.60; d f 


pedeesi’ labor 13056, tax, may, *12, $2.25; d f, 
Federal labor 12706, tax, a, m, J, ‘12, $2.25; 
Federal labor 12085, ‘tax, may, 1, $16; df, 
Federai labor 12958, tax, sane, 12, $4. 80; 

Federal labor 12424, tax, m, j, *12, $3. 20; da f, 


moran | conductorsand istarte rs 11959, tax, 
june, °12, $18.20; d f, $18. 
Vv rely “bottle and apparatus ooo blow- 
ers 14201, tax, june, ‘12, $3; < 
"Emam « assn 12270, tax, m, <4 i. $10; 
0 


$ 

Clock and watch makers 13168, ‘tax, apr, 
"12, $2.76; di f, $2.75. 

Marble, mosaic, und sorenaee workers 
10268, tax, a, m, j, "12, $2.85; d f, $2. 

Tuck pygece ies. “tax, f, m, a, ’12, $1.60; 


’ 


mer Somumace 12347, tax, may 


Flour and corenh, mill emplo. 
june, °12, $1.06; -05.. 

Riggers prot lish, "tax, may, 12, $9; ‘df, “$0 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14088, tax, 
may, ‘12, $1.15; d f, $1.16.. ........ 

Superheaters and engine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax. may, °12, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

wat. 800 helpers 13205, tax, may 


Intl brick, ‘tile, and terra. ‘cotta. workers 

alliance, tax, may, 12 - mee 
Switchmens union of N y* tax, “may, 2. besse 
White rats actors union of A, tax, june, "12 
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4. The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, a, 

m, j, ‘lz - $270 00 
Intl bro of ‘teamsters, ‘chauffeurs, stable- 

men, and helpers of A, tax, may, ‘12 .. 272 09 
Coffee, spice, and buking powder worke rs 

9605, sup soon. <enskehabverns 16 00 
Stenographers, ty pew riters, “and book- 

keepers assn 14188, sup ..... 
Machinists helpers 11830, tax, may, 

$83.50; d f, $3.50; sup, 50c 
Pulp, sulphite, and paper mill worker 

local 54, sup .. 
Horse nail makers. , tax, may, 

2.85; d f, $2.85; sup, $15. 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
ye labor 1ave, tax, m, acct j, 

$2.25. 

Trades council, “Royersford and Spring 

City. Pa, tax, feb, 12, to and ine! july, 
at yah 11618, tax, a, m, j,°12, $2.25; af 


4. 9 60 
Federal ies 14220, tax, m, ‘a, 12, “90e; a f. 
90¢ 1 80 
Federal ‘labor "19776, ‘tax, ‘im, “9, $6. 65; a t. 
65 13 30 


$6. 
Egg inspectors 14098, tax, a, m, ’12, $1. 70; ‘at. 
1.70. 


3 40 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, tax, 
2 90 

Mac hinists he Ipers and laborers 12921, tax, 

a, m, °12, 7ic; d f, 75e 1 50 
Telephone operators 14052, tax, m, i, 12,$2.40; ; 

d f, $2.40. ...... 4 80 
John B Lennon, treas, AF ‘of L, Bloom- 

ington, Ill, interest on deposits 


Loca! 10982, bricklayers, sup a come 50 Absolutely Pure 


Agricultural workers 14261, sup 
Glass smoothers 14262, sup : 10 00 
Furriers 14263, sup 10 00 The only baking powder 


hee yo epee le made from Royal Grape 
Central labor union, Broc kton, Mass, tax, Cream of Tartar 


jan, ‘12, to and incl june, °12 ; 5 00 
Federal labor 7241, tax, june, ‘12, 70c; d f, | Al » Li Ph h t 
i aie 1 40 OAIUM, ROLIMe Phosphate 
Federal labor 7087, tax, may, ” 12, $4; d f, $4. 8 00 
Horse nail makers 7073, aly m, a, m, *12, 
25; d f, $8.25 .... * 16 50 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12487, tax, . workers of U S, and Can, sup 
may, ’12, 45c; d f, 45¢ 90 Federal labor 138064, tax, m, j 
Rockmen and excavators 124: 38, tax, “may, d f, $3 
"12, $14.60; d f, $14.60; sup, 50c 29 70 Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, may 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, a, m, j, °12, $1.50; $1.20; d f, $1. Ip : = 
d f, $1.50 ..... 3 00 - Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, ca “fm, 
ae at | department emaphepes 12540, tax, 12 
m, j, °12, $2; d f, $2... 4 00 Central labor union. Auburn, N Y, tax, eb, 
At} and packers ‘8316, ‘tax mey 5 ‘122, to and inel july, ’12 
$5.55 ; “ 11 10 Co-operative trades and labor assem, Law- 
Pear! button a 14077, tax, may, 2. tom, Okla, tax. f, I, B, "1B.occcccccecceesseees-0e 
$17.55; df, $17.55 35 10 Federal bane 13033, tax, m, a, m, , $4.95; 
Cooksand waiters 14139, tax, ‘apr, 39, "$2.50; df, $4. 
d f, $2.50 5 00 Federal oo 14158, tax, june, ‘12 ); 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers d f, $6.50 cade usury : i 
union of A, tax, a, m, ‘12 166 68 Federal labor 11366, tax, m, j. ‘12, 80¢;d f, 80¢ 
Wood, wire and metal lathers intl union, Federal ashore Least, wax. may, °12, 0c; d f, 
tax, june, "I? ............ 60c. ‘ 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup . . Riggers rot | 24, ‘tax, une, 12, $2. if, 
Municipal employes 14265, sup. .. i » june - wasted . 
City employes union 14266, sup . ° 
Federal labor 14264, sup f, $1 
Trades and labor —— Grand June tion, Hair spinners ape tax, july, °12, vel 30; d f, 
Colo, tax, m, J, J, 12, $2.60; SUP, 25C...-.0+ $7.30 
Central labor aoe ‘New Britain, Conn, Bro of "painters, “decorators, ‘and ‘paper- 
tax, jan, ‘12, to and incl june, °12 hangers of A, tan, may, 
Central labor unten. SEnEOSTENS, ‘Mo, tax, United hatters of N A, tax, ™, a, m,’ 

m, @, m, ‘12 ...... . tt taser eeeees Patternmakers league of N A, tax, may, °12 
owt labor "9066, ‘tax, » J “1 75; Intl union of steam engineers, tax, may, ‘12 
, $3. es Quarry workers intl union of N A, su 
Federal nn 8620, ‘tax, une, ‘12, 40c; df, 40c 80 . Trades and labor union, East St Louis Til, 

Federal labor 12644, tax, m, j, ‘12, $8; d f, $8 tax, jan. ’12, to and incl, dec, ‘12 

Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, a, m, Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
"12, $13.76; d f, $13.75 .. seeee saseeeee 2 tax, a, m, j, 712 

Horse hair dressers 13029, ‘tax, may, 12, 85c ; Federal labor 13036, tax, feb, °12, $1; d f, $1.. 
d f, 85c Federal labor 11796, tax, may, ‘12, 55c; d f, 

Bridge tenders 12338, tax, june, | 2, $2: ‘a t $2 : whe 

Ship drillers 9087, tax, m, a, m, ‘12, $1.20; d f, Pederni labor 9985, tax, may, ‘12, $3. 10: df, 

$3.10 





© elluloid workers, comb makers ‘and ‘buf- Sheet straighteners ‘and paper ‘cutters 

ers 11248, sup on @ 14108, tax, june, ‘12, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Suspender workers 8144, sup - eeeses 2 Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite and paper “mill apr, ‘12, $1.60; d f, $1.50 
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10. Newspaper carriers tees. tax, a,m,j, ‘12, 
$5.85; d f, $5.85.... : 
Gardners prot 13020, ‘tax, ‘may, 12, $i. 35: “at, 
$1.25. 


9 ' ‘s helpe rs 14118, ‘tax, may, °l2,$1.25; 
Db cntevsapind 
B A K '} R S see rs prot 8249, tax, may, ‘12, $1.25; d f, 
1.25 
Flour and cere al um employes seasy, tax, 
Sucpentormakes rs 9560, tax, “june, ‘12, "37.50; 

d f, $7.50.. on 


; Lead, paint, varnish. makers ‘and mixers 
Is of Unequaled Quality 14111, tax, june, "12, $3.66 3.65 
Grain and mason supply handler 8 pees, tax, 
a, m, j, 12, $3.75; di f, $3.75 ‘ 
WwW —* 13120, tax june, 








For delicious natural 
flavor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 
important requisites 
of a good cocoa, it is 
the standard. 





Sears operator 
$1.80; d f, $1. 
Gold beaters e018, tax, may, °12, $2.15; 


$2.15 
Plumbers, laborers — excavators 12602, 
tax, a,m, j, "12, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, may, "12, $5; d f, $5 
Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, June, *12, $8.05; d f, $8.06... 
Furriers 14035, tax, may, ‘12, $2.50; a .$ 50 
mes atl 14159, tax, may, ‘12, ean 
Every c 30 
Trade-Mark On United bro of carpenters “and ‘Joine rs “of 


Package A, tax, apr, ‘12 


Amal assn of street and electric eaiway 
53 Highest Awards in 


employes of A, tax, a, m, ‘12 .. 
Federal labor 10128, tax, m, j, 12, 92.00; ‘at, 
Europe and America 


$2.60; sup, $16 
Federal labor 8152, tax, a, m, 
f, $3.45; sup, 50c . 
Federal labor 14254, sup 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup.. 
Suspender workers 10098, sup 
Federal labor 12692, tax, a, m, °12, $8.2 
$8.20; sup, 50c.. ° eee 
Glass pac kers 12588, tax, june, 12, $1. 60: ‘a f, 
$1.60; sup, 50c see 
Railroad helpers and rers 2524, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘12, $6.30; d f, $6.30; s 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, tax, 
8. Locomotive hostlers and helpers 1184, tax, may, ‘12, $2.70; d f, $2. “$n sup, 
june, °12, $8.60 d f, $3.50 Chainmakers 14051, sup . 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, Crown, cork, and’ seal operatives 14204, 
june, 12, $1.80; df, $1.30... s 
Button workers prot 14219, ‘tax, “may, “42, Intl union of carriage, wagon, and auto- 
7c; df Tic E mobile workers of N A, tax, may, ‘12, $18; 


st nd 
agisteredy 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Dorchester, Mass. 




















Mac hinists he Ipe rs and laborers 14050, tax, 
may, ‘12, $l1;d 1 

Bottie cap, poke dy and stopper workers 
10875, tax, may, *12, $16.26; d f, $16.25..... .... 

Unite ad. mine workers of America, tax, 
may, panes 

Central labor ‘council, Anaconda, Mont, 
tax, dec, "ll to and incl may, ‘12 

Federal labor 12644, sup evsese 

Window cleaners 14258, tax, july, "12, $2.50; 
d f, $2.60; wall 

curbstone —_ ' 14256, ‘tax, ‘june, "12, $2; 
d f, $2; sup, $2. 

Paper handlers nei, tax, a, m, ‘12, $15; d f, 
$15; sup, $2 

Fur utters and workers 14202, tax, apr, *12, 
$1.15; a f, $1.15; sup, $1 


. Central labor union, Norfolk county, Mass, 


tax, m, a, m, *12.. a 
Railroad machinists pois we "18155, eax. 
f, m, a, m, "12, $2.20; d f, $2. 
—* labor 12766, tax, co. 12, $4.30; ‘a f, 
40. 


Trades assem, Oskaloosa, ‘Towa, tax, jan,’ 2, 
toandinel june, 

Central labor union, 
J f, m, ‘12 


i, $3.70: f, 
12, $6; d f, 
Fe ‘eral labor 14167, ‘tax, ey $1 60; ‘a <x 


$1.60; sup, £0c. 
TT planermiens 12866, tax, jane, ks $2; 


sup, $1.25 
Flour and ¢ ce ereal mill employ es 14229, mp- 


. Federal labor 14267, sup 


Trades council, Mansitid, “Ohio, tax, ‘jan, 
12, to and inc! dec, °12.... 

Trades and labor ting Plattsburgh, N 'Y, 
tax, feb, "12, to and incl july, ‘12 

Central labor union, Fite hburg, Mass, tax, 
feb, 12, to and incl july, "12 ............... 

Central labor union, So Umaha, Nebr, tax, 
f, m, a, "12... parties tiipendennis 

Trades and labor ‘assem, “Ottawa, Ill, tax, 
f, m, a, 12 

Federated trades council, Orange, N J, 
tax, jan, "12, toand incl june, ‘12.............. 

Trades and labor —Ey New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, feb, 12, to and incl july, 


Railroad helpers and ‘labore rs 13172 
may, *12, 60c; d f, 50c 
Federal coe 13134, tax, may, 12, $3: df, $8 
Fur floor workers 138196, tax, j, j, "12, $20; 
d f, $20 pinee nehaws 
Laperere prot l4 206, tax, may. 12, 2. 20; df, 


mtg strippe: rs 9608, ‘tax, may, “2, “$7.£0; 
d f, $7.50. " 
Bilzers prot. ‘S861, “tax, ‘j ry 
$2.50 


giatsnein rs, typew riters, and. “pook- 
keepers 14188, tax, a, m, 12, $2. 10; a f, 
$2.10 

Laborers prot 12943, tax, a, m, 12, $i. 25; if, 
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- _ $4.26 
U nited trades and labor ass 
N Y,sup 

ae smoothers 14202, 

1 f, ce; sup, $1.75 ... 

United neckwear cutters 6989, sup 

Tri-city central trades council, Granite 
City, Ill, tax, june, ’12, to and incl dec, 12 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
june, °12, $2.55; d f, $2.56... 

Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, tax, 


tax, 


labor union, Indianapolis 
tax, j, f, m, °12 
Federal labor 13056, tax, june, 12, $2.35; df, 


"12, $4; d f, $4.. 
12, 80c; d f, 


Federal labor 12362, tax, june, 
Federal labor 10185, tax, may, 


Horse gh pers p and b 6170, tax, may, 
"12, $5.80; 

Bottle caer hom | Liidises 11769, tax, june, 
12, $1; d f, $1 

Meat, food, and sanitary science inspec- 
tors assn 12912, tax, may, ’12, $1.90; d f, $1.90 

a Pe employes 13058, tax, apr, °12, 
20; 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, m, j, ‘12, $1; d f, $1 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, 
june, *12, 80c; ¢ 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, june, 
d f, 35c 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14213, tax, 
june, ’12, 60c; d f, 60c 

Federal labor 8288, sup 

Federal labor 12575, tax, nov, ‘11, to and incl 
mar, ‘ll, $2; d f, $2; sup, $1 

Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
may, ‘12, $8; d 

Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 14160, sup.. 

. Navy yard clerks and draftsmens assn 
12827, tax, may, °12, $6.75; d f, $6.75 

Central labor union, Ft Scott, Kans, tax, 
f,m, a, 712 

Central trades union of ae er 
New Brighton, Pa, tax, j, f, m, 

Trades and labor council, ih aan 
tax, f, m, a, 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
dec, 11, toand incl may, ‘12. .. 

Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, ‘tax, feb, 
‘ll, toand incl jan, ° 

Saeee eee, New Haven, Conn, tax, f, 
m, 

gael — 12924, tax, june 


"12, 35¢; 


$8.76 
Federal labor 72412, ‘tax, june, * 


Machinists helpers 14088, tax, may, 19, $1.50; 
1.50 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14148, tax, may, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40¢ .... ... 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14057, tax, 
june, 12, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, june, ‘12, 
$3.15; df, $2.15 

Barber shop porters and bath house em- 
ployes 11963, tax, may, ’12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Chicago tec hnical tongue 14208, tax, may, 


» 12, $3; « 
wee hair _ Ad 12889, tax, a, m, j, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85 
—— 14165, tax, a, m, °12, $1.50; d f, 


50 
American society of plate engravers 9003, 
tax, june, °12, $1.45; d f, $1.45 


13. Florist and nursery seretepes 14134, tax, 


. Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, 


. = labor 8217, tax, june, 


june, ’12, $1.30; d f, $1.30. 

Federal labor 8398, tax, ‘m, € 
sup, 5 

Trades and labor ass em y 

Local 331, lenaeherounene, sup. 

Suspendermakers 10342, sup.. 

Crown, cork, and seal operativ es 14205, tax, 
may, *12, $17.5 55; d f, $17.55; sup, $6 

Narrow elastic weavers 14242, tax, may, ‘12, 
9c; df, 9c; sup, $l 

Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blow- 
ers 14201, sup 

Hotel and restaurant 
liance, etc, tax, may, 


employ es intl al- 


Towa, 
tax, jan, 12, to and incl june, ’l2...... ... 

Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 
tax, j, f. m, "12 

Trades and labor council, Sheridan co, 
Wyo, tax, june, '12, to and incl nov, ’12.. 

km labor 1205), tax, m, j, "12, $1.70; df, 


Fade al labor ‘union 14179, tax, m, j, “lL: 
9c; d f, We. . . ear 
= labor 9993, ‘tax, june, 12, $4. 56: d f, 


Federai labor 11643, tax, m, j, "12, $2.10; d f, 
$2.10; sup, 60c 

Federal labor 12552, tax, may, 12, $3; d f, $3; 

Pp, $2 

poderal labor 13048, tax, may, ‘12, $4.25; d f, 
$4.25 

ar workers prot 14121, tax, a, m, j, 
$2; 

Raliway. roomie apeets 13192, tax, 
may, °12, $1.95; df, $1. . 

Tobacco strippe .. ips tax, ‘may, 19, $1. 70; 
d f, $1.70 

Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, 
tax, a, m, j, 12, $6; d f. 

Cloth equipment workers 14218, tax, june, 
12, $2.10; 

Sail and tent \ ecmmnes 12767, tax, may, ‘12, 
$1.25; df, $1.2 

Egg inspec = 11254, tax, june, °12, 
$13.10 


Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, may, 
"12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, tax, 
june, '12, 40c; d f, 40c 
12, $2. 50; 


d f, 25 

Mo oe engravers 11809, tax, may, 
d f, $1. 

Railroad, machinists. ‘helpers — 
june, °12, $4.95; d f, $4.95. 

Machinists helpers 9713, tax, m, j, °12, $9; 
d f, $9 

Fur cutters ce poarmens 14202, tax, may, 
12, $1.15; d f, $1. 

pet © bag uaitaee 11757, tax, jane, "12, 55c; 
d f, 55c¢ * 

Printers roller makers 10688, ‘tax, june, “12, 
7c; d f, 70c ... 

Laborers prot 14096, tax, may, “2, 2, $4.50; d f, 

50 


12, $1.60; 


"13080, tax, 


$4. 

Railroad helpers and. laborers 14074, eax, 
m, j, °12, $2.80; d f, $2.80 .. me salad 

wat Sts too old 12865, tax, ‘may, 12, $1 : 
d f, $1 


WwW ater wine + mente 10830, tax, j, a, s, °12, 
$2.10; d f, $2. + 

Federal ee 12434, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, sup.. 
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Railroad Workers, Stone Workers, 
Miners, Farmers — 


All you men who do heavy work, the kind of work 
that’s hard on shoes—you can make your work 
shoes last twice as long, by protecting the leather 
counters and heels with metallic heels. Lighter than 
leather. Bought ready attached to work shoes, or 
quickly fitted by any cobbler. If your dealer isn’t 
supplied, write us. Your inquiry brings a booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 








‘elluloid workers, comb makers and —_ 
fers 14908, tax, may, ‘12, $1.75; d f, $1. 
sup $2.50 50 

United os eco 14190, 

d f, $3.25; sup, $2.60 

Intl union of elevator constructors, 
may, ‘12 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, 
may, ‘12 .. 

-— =, railway "express messengers of ee 


Federal labor 10977, sup a 

Louisiana state federation of labor, ‘sup... 

Trades and labor assem, Kewanee 
| eee 

Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 
a, m, j, °12. 

Colorado state federation of ‘labor, ‘tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, ‘12 

Trades and labor council, Passaic, N J, 
tax, j, f, m, ‘12... 

Trades council, Marshall, 
12, to and incl dec, 

re amet 13062, an june, 


, Tex, tax, jan, 


BSH) 
oh pone labor 14253, tae, june, ‘12, 40c; d f, 


Federal labor 12787, ‘tax, ‘june, 12, ‘ie: ft. 45 
Federal labor 13125, tax, june, ‘12, 36c; d f, 


$6 00 
9 00 
15 32 
6 80 
5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 
10 00 
2 50 
10 00 


. Central labor union, 


35c _ 
Suspender workers ‘1124, “tax, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60 ” 
Cloth examiners and spongers "11680, Leman 
a, m, j, ‘12, $46; d f, $46 .. eikins 
Stone sawyers 12884, 
@ £, SLB ncccee. 
or ¥ ¥ ant makers 7180, tax, june, 


june, 
tax, a, m, e% 


19, $2.50; 
12, +. 15; 


i f, 
Mac hinists helpers 12065, tax, june, 
d f, $2.50.. 
Cotton yardmen { 
d f, $3.15 ... 
Clip sorters ‘14186, tax, a, m, i 
$1.50 


148, tax, a, m, i. 


House movers 14127, tax, a, m, 12, : da f,$2 

Railroad Machinists helpers and ibawens 
14144, tax, m, j, °12, $5.10; d f, $5.10 . 

Laborers prot 14106, tax, may, ‘12, 85c; d f, 
85c. 


Cigar tobace © strippers 12971, tax, june, ‘12, 
$10; d f, $i 

Coal aan superv isors 13122, tax, june, 
12, 70ec; d f, 70c 

Scale workers gone 7692, tax, apr, 
d f, $6 

Metropolitan park departme nt laborers 
14223, tax, may, °12, $1; d f, $1 

Fur eee 14187, tax, may, °12, $1.45; ¢ 
$1.4 

Railroad and contract shop he ayers 14157. 
tax, may, °12, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

Flour and cereal mill employes “14211, tax, 
may, ‘12, 35c; d f, 85c 

Railroad mac asneete helpers 13042, tax, feb, 
"12, $4.80; d f, $4.80 

Sopeens ns prot 11408, tax, june, 


12, $6; 


F — and cereal mill employ es 13206, tax, 
june, ‘12, %c; d f, 95c 

Municipal doc ik builders, ete, 13041, tax,june, 
12, 76c; d f, T5c 

Railway FEL, c lerks prot assn 13222, tax, 
may, ‘12, 50c; d f, 50c 

Telephone F ~. ammnnente 14191, tax, may, 
40c; d f, 

Horse AF y 
$1.60; d f, $1.6 

Button workers prot 14115, “tax, june, 
$1.20; d f, $1.% 0 

ae workers prot 14120, tax, june, 
$1.05; d f, $1. 

Intl ccaummmsan union, tax, may, 

Spinners int! union, tax, a, m, j, 

American wire weavers poet } A tax, a, 
m, j, ‘12 serene tach , 
Laborers prot 13149, tex, m, x 7, $6.80; d f, 
» $6.80; sup, $2 ... re 
Sewer laborers 14078, “tax, june, "12, $3; df, 

$3; sup, 5 
Federal Seber 14246, ‘tax, may, 4 
SPs CEM, BD accor ences cece 
Telephone operators 14052, sup 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants 14268, sup a 
Glov ersville, N Ze 


“makers 9656, tax, june, 12, 


2, $2.70: df, 


sup 

Central labor union, Keene, N 
‘Hl, toand incl may, °12 .... 

Central labor union, V incennes, ‘Ind, tax, 
oct, *11, to and incl june, ’12 ... 

Ww omens domestics 12767, tax, july, 12, ' 
d f, 7éc. 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers 
and assistants 11773, tax,apr, °12, $5; d f, $5 

Artesian well drillers and le - ermen 10844, 
tax, june, '12, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

aad workers ies tax, a,m, " 
$9; d f, $9 

Newspaper enema 
$2.7 75; df, $2. 

United bt dy 
$70 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, m, j, "12, $1; d f, $1 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, June, "12, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50. 


. H, tax, dec, 


sane, tax, a, m, 


Button workers prot 14123, tax, may, 
40c; d f, 40c 

Elevator Cengemene 14185, tax, may, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 

Tobacco ON ath 12502, jax: 
d 


Intl ‘steel and copper plate printers union 


20 00 
1 40 
12 00 
2? 00 


@ oo 


lO 
10 00 


5 00 


140 00 
2 00 


5 CO 


SO 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 21026 tayio 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


49 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 


hattan Market 


velughaes Call, 11 36-79th St. 

















of N A, tax, bal m, a, m, *12. - 
Federal labor 11345, tax, june, "12, $1.65; df 
$1.55; sup, 0c 


Pearl button workers 14077, s 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Intl bro of electrical workers, sup 

Iowa state library, Des Moines, lowa, re 1 

. Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, j, 
m, "12 

Central labor council, 
j, j, a, "12 

Federal labor 12 


Petaluma, Cal, tax, 
2750, tax, June, °12, $1.35; d f, 
Sedona | labor 8367, ‘tax, m, é . 12, $6. 50; d f. 
, $1.60; d f, 


$6. 
Federal labor 14236, tax, may, *12 
$1. 


os ane labor 14071, tax, may, "12, 90c; d f, 90¢ 

City filremens prot assn 11431, tax, june, ’12, 
$20; d f, $20 

ers custodians 13152, tax, june, °12, 
$1.85; d f, $1.85 

mene helpers 13077, tax, may, °12, $1.80; 
re 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and assistants assn 13188, tax, may, °12, 
$2.20; d f, $2.20 

Sawmill workers prot 14196, tax, may, ’12, 


Mineral water workers 12674, tax, may, "12, 
$5.15; d f, $5.15 

ery ys turners 1423 
d f, $1.6 

Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, june, 

12, $1.55; 

Pm BAS, <ypewriters. bookkeepers, 
and assistants assn 11697, tax, a, m, j, °12, 
$4.50; 

Intl photo- “engravers: unten of N 
may, °12.. 

Tunnel and. “subway constructors 
union of N A, tax, may, ’12 .... 

American federation of music jans, 
june, °12 

Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, sup 

Trades and labor assem, Columbus, Ge 

Federal labor 12644, sup 

Fishermens 14216, tax, may, 

United ete cutters 6939, tax, 
"12, $10.50; d f, $10.50; sup, $16 

Quarry workers intl union of N 

. United trades and labor assem, bemene. 

, tax, jan, 12, toand incl june, ’12...... 

Federal labor 12909, tax, may, °12, 50c; d f, 50c 

— labor are, tax fed j he $1.60; d f, 


3, tax, may, ‘12. 


intl 


tax, 


may, 


Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14141, tax, may, ’12, Tbe: 1 f, TEC -veceee.-++ 

—— lime, bridge, and oe stone cutters 

2737, tax, m, j, °12, $3; d f, $ 

mt and lodge paraphernalia ‘makers 
9136, tax, july, °12, $1.45; d f, $1.45 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, j,j,’ 
$6.20; d 

Gas workers 12369, tax, june, 712, $3, df, $3... 

Wire Gonwers mene tax, m, j, 12, $1.60; d f, 


"12004, tax, ‘june, ;3 12, 
2.95 : 
1, i, 


$1.50 . 
Ce ment “block "setter 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 
omer ) appnmembeasa tax, june, °12, 
€ 
n, d, 
f,m,a, ‘12, $6; d f, $6 


$19 80 


3 60 
1 00 
4 60 
16 00 
51 10 
19 00 
2 £0 
2 50 
2 70 
13 00 


3 00 
1 80 


40 00 


3 70 


20. 


- Indiana 


ae a 14119, tax, bal a, m, j, *12, $2; 
c a u 
Intl molders union of N A, tax, a, m, j, ‘12 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, may, ’12... 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, mar, °12 
Intl bro of papermakers, tax, a, m, ‘12..... 
North Dakota state fede ration eo! Inver. 
tax, apr, °12, toand incl sept, . 
Button workers prot 13133, tax, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25; sup, 2ic.... 
Glass smoothers 14262, sup . 
Flour and cereal mill employes 
j, J, °12, 9e; d f, 90¢ 
Intl bro of Rk Cee sup... 
Federal labor 12424, sup - 
Quarry workers intl union of N 
state federation of labor, 
jan, °12, to and incl june, ’12..... sine 
Federated trades council, E ureka, ‘Cal, 
tax, feb, "12, to and incl july, ee 
Rhode Island state ite of ‘labor, 
tax, jan, 12, to and incl june, + sco 
Federal labor 12985, tax, june, , $16. £0; 
d f, $16.50 
— labor 12968, tax, june, °12, $1.90; 
90 


“may, “2, 


y A, ‘sup 
tax, 


Clock and Pre make 
12, $1.35; 

Newsboys oo 10952, tax, june, ‘1 

a re ae. tax, m, > 
df, $3.5 

Machinists he ‘Ipers and ‘laborers 12906, tax, 
a, m, “12, $4; d 

Gas ad ‘water ae: 9810, tax, mused 12, 
$19.75; d f, $19.75... . 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, ‘tax, m, 
j, °12, $10; df, $10 

Trades and labor council, 
Tex, tax, j, f,m, ‘12 

Sawsmiths natl union, tax, j, f, m, a, m, ‘12 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage empuayes, 
tax, a, m, j, *12. 

= * assn of marble workers, ‘tax, ‘a, m, i, 


“12, $3.50; 


“Port A rthur, 


Tin plate ‘workers. ‘intl prot assn of i ‘tax, 
a,m,j, j, a, 8, 

Intl bro of composition roofers, damp and 
waterproof workers of U S and Can, tax, 
a, m, j, ‘12, $24.80; sup, $2.60 

Machinists helpers 13069, tax, may, °12, $1.65; 

Elevator operators 13195, tax, may, ‘12, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, 50¢ 

Local 176, bro of railway carmen of A, sup 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits..........00.....+ 

Georgia state federation wad seypana tax, dec, 
‘ll, to and inel nov, ‘12 .. 

Trades and labor council, “Mt Giave, Ill, 
tax, june, °12, to and incl nov, ‘12... 

Central labor union, Thompsonville, Cc onn, 
ae YE ee eee 

Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, 
tax, feb, 12, to and incl july, ’12. 

Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, 
jan, *12, to and incl june, ’ 

Central trades and labor assem, Syracuse, 
N Y, tax, m, a, m, ’12 

Trades and labor assem, Alamosa, © 
tax, feb, "12, to and incl july, ‘12. . 

Trades council, Staunton, III, tax, apr,’l2, 


$14 (0 


1,00 0 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison Local 83-A Harrison 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 


Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 
HARRISON, N. J. 





Add nothing but water. —:: 
Foot Essex Street, 





Monument Plaster Co. : 














toand incl sept, 

Central labor counc th Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 
dec, *U, to and ine! sept, *12 
Virginia state federation of 

dec, “11, to and incl may, °*1l: 
Federal labor 12967, tax, apr, '12, 80c; d f, 80¢c 
Federal labor 12102, tax, june, °12, $5; d f, $5 
Federal labor 12367, tax, june, 12, $1; df, $1 
Federal labor 14247, tax, may, 12, 60c; d f, 
60c 
Sqapentor workers 13086, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 


labor, tax, 


ones and waiters 14139, ‘tax, may, °12, ‘$4: 
d f, $t 

Cigar factory Soe co strippers 10227, tax, 
june, ‘12, $3; d f, $8 .. 

Telephone ope Saktes 10795, tax 
50c; d f, 50c. 

Cleaners and dye 
d f, $1 


Be 

Baggage messengers 10167, tax, june, 
$1; d f, $1 

Womens prot 12721, 
45¢ 

ry x strippers 12690, 

, He . 

Pay ing e utters ‘union ‘of U 's ‘of A and Can, 
tax, apr, ‘12... 

Amal society, of ‘carpe snters and joiners, 
tax, a, m, j, 

Federal labor 12016. sup ... 

Federal labor 11643, sup 

Central labor union, Binghamton, N Y, 
tax, m, @ m, “12, $2.50; sup, 25c.. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, 
june, *12, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, E0c 


tax, many. 12, 45c; d f, 


tax, may, "12, He; 


24. Missouri state federation of labor, tax, 


feb, "12, to and incl jan, '13 

Wyoming state federation of labor, tax, 
jan, ‘12, to and incl] dec, "12 «.....-........ceeeeeee 

Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, june, 
12, to and incl noy, °12 

Central labor league, Ely, N 
‘12, to and incl aug, "12 

United trades and labor council, Pitts- 
burg and vicinity, Kans, tax, jan, ‘12, to 
EE BE Beg GD cnvctcemcrnnctemnncnveninrvennn-envens 

Central federation of jabor, Cohoes, N Y, 
tax, a, m, j,’ 

Central labor union, Chelsea, Mass, tax, 
aug, °10, to and incl apr, °12 an 

Federal labor 8208, tax, june, °12, $1.85; d f, 

, $1.40; df, 


Federal labor 8227, tax, m,j,’ 
1. 40 


tax, june, 


'g. 
F ederal labor 7479, 
$3. 


Federal labor 14135, tax, bal, m, a, m, ‘12, 
$5.70; d f, $5.70 

Cc oy and stock workers 10184, tax, june, 

2, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

~. candlers and packers 14241, tax, may, 
12, 9c; d f, Ne 

Laborers prot 8079, ‘tax, apr, ‘12, $33; d f, $33 

Suspender workers 8144, tax, m, j, ’12, $1.30; 
d f, $1.80... 

Cemetery employes 10634, tax, a, m, 7 12, 
$15.75; d f, $15.75..... 

Elevator operators 142165, tax, ‘may, 12, 60c; 


$5 00 
8 35 
5 00 
1 60 

10 00 
2 00 
1 


70 


10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 


5 00 
2 50 
17 50 
3 70 
2 80 
5 70 
6 90 
5 00 
11 40 
3 30 


1 90 
66 00 


2 60 
31 50 


24. 


. Lorain co, 


. Texas state 


d f, 0c ‘ 

Gas workers 11638, tax, june, 12 2, , $1.25; d £, $1.25 

Porters 12028, tax, june, °12, bbe; d f, E5ec 

Bottle cap, cork. and stopper workers 
10875, tax, june, °12, $16.25; d f, $16.25 .... 

Suspender — 10833, tax, 
$1.40; d f, $1. 

we rte Bt eg bottie rs 11829, tax, m, j, 
$1.95; d f, $1.95 

Hat block makers and helpers 12009, tax, 
june, ‘12, 55c; d f, 55c 

Intl a 1 of united | 
of A, tax, a, m, j, "12.. 

Western federation of miners, tax, a, m, °12 

United assn journe Agi! pruame rs, gas- 
fitters, etc, tax, a, m, j, 

Bro of electrical workers, OS a, m, 

Intl bro of maintenance of boned eee 
tax, a, m, ‘l2. 

The commercial tele raphe rs. union ‘of x 
tax, a, m, j, ‘12 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14213, sup 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 

Federal labor 11617, sup 

Federal iabor 7426, tax, j, j, ‘12, 
sup, 75c 

Fede ral labor 10279, sup 

Fur dressers 13186, tax, June, °12, $16.60; d f, 
$16,60; sup, 85c wee 

Gas workers 12740, d f, $3; 

50; d f, $4.50; 


m, j, j, a, "12 


tax, June, 12, $3; 
12,$ 


‘fe ate of labor, tax, mar, 
‘12, to and incl feb, "13... 

Trades council, Hillsboro. Tl, 
and incl oct, "12 ‘ 

© entral labor union, Erie, Pa, ‘tax, ‘m, a, m, 


sup, $1.75. . 
Bottlers 10218, tax, a,m, j, 
sup, l5¢e 


mm, 12, to 


Trades and labor council, Emporia, Kans, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘12 ...... oon 

Fe I labor 14189, tax, may, 12, ‘$i. 15; aft, 

2, $2. 3; 


Newspaper — + deliverers 9468, tax, 
apr, 12, $50; af 


pildeaposs 14055, tax, may, "12, 60c; d f, 50c 

me tT ee workers 14197, tax, a, m, "12, 
$l; ¢ 

Badge. banner, regalia, button, and novy- 
elty workers 14065, tax, june, °12, $2.05; d f, 


$2.05 

Machinists helpers 13205, tax, + June, 12, 80¢; 

d f, 80¢ 

Federal labor 12837, sup.. 

Oil workers and refiners 13124, oD. 

Building employes 1269, tax, j, "12, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, $1.25........ 

Railroad ee helpers and laborers 
14162, tax, June, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .... 

Ohio, fe deration of labor, tax, 
m, & m, ‘12.... 

Central labor union, 
tax, m, a, m, ‘12 

Central labor union, 
f, m, a, "12 . 

Federated trades council, 
Springs, Colo, tax, m, a, m, "12 

Trades and labor council, Muskegon, Mich, 
tax, mar, ‘12, to and incl aug, °12 

Ohio state = pa of labor, tax, nov, ‘Ll, 
to and incl oct, RN 2s 


( ‘ambridge, Mass, 
Rockland, Mass, tax, 


Colorado 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics $3 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 

















26. Illinois state federation of labor, tax, oct, 


‘ll, to and inel sept, °12.. 

Federal labor 12644, tax, july, °12, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50... 

— ral ‘labor 8533, “tax, may, “9, $3. 40; d f, 


Soil” pipe ‘makers and he! pers 13052, tax, 
june, *12, $2.60; d f, $2.60....... 

Neckwear cutters 14096, tax, m, “a, m, ‘12, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 

wr yx 4 workers 14183, “tax, ‘apr, "12, 90¢; 
d 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13214, tax, 
a, m, j, 12, $2.40; d f, $2. 

Railway helpers and og 12775, tax, 
june, °12, $2.65; d f, $2.56... 

Last makers 9771, tax, a, m, i, 12, $1 06; d f, 


$1.05 ine 

Mac hinists “helpe rs "12764, “tax, june, 12, 
$5.70; df, $5.70 

Intl wh. e worker Ss ‘union of A, ‘tax, june, 12 

Watch case engravers intl assn of A, tax, 
a, m, j, "12.... J 

Federal labor 12924, ‘sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

United laborers 14143, tax, In, 
d f, $3.56; sup, $1 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11769, sup.. 

Necktiemakers 12655, sup 

Egg lighters and Goonliors 13006, tax, may, 
12, 85c; df, 35c.. 

Cable workers prot. 14269, ‘sup.. 

Cable workers prot 14268, sup. 

Fish splitters and handlers 14270, sup.. 

United laborers 14271, sup 

Sewer and drain layers 14272, sup 

Central labor union, Bangor, Me, tax, jan, 
12, to and incl june, °12. 

Kansas state federation of labor, tax, mar, 
12, to and incl aug, ’12 

Nebraska state federation of labor, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, to and incl oct, *12 . * 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, ‘m, - 12, "$5; 


d 

Milk manufacturing suatep es 14137, tax, 
june, ‘12. $1.15; d f, $1. 

Bootblacks prot 10176. TS may, °12, 
d f, $4.65 

Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, a, m, j, 


Intl union of carriage, wagon, and auto- 
mobile workers of N A,sup 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, 
june, °12, $5; d f, $5; sup, $2 

Federal labor 12896, tax, apr, ‘12, to and 
incl sept, °12, $3; d f, $3; sup, 12c. 

Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blow- 
ers 14201, acct sup 

Trades and labor council, Leav enworth, 
Kans, tax, jan, °12, to and incl june, ’12.. 

Trades council, Centralia and vicinity. 
Wash, tax, a, m, j, ’°12 

Thurber trades council, Thurber, Tex, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, to and incl mar, ’12 

7 council, Everett, Wash, tax, m, a, 

12 


Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Tl, 


Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, jan, 
12, to and incl june, °12 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, mar, ’12, to and incl aug, °12.. 

Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, tax, a, m, j, °12 

Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, 
june, "10, to and incl may, °12. 

Federal labor 7295, tax, a, m, j 


$10 00 
5 00 
6 80 
5 00 
210 


28. Louisiana state federation of labor, sup.. 


Federal labor 12822, tax, june, °12, 8c; d f, 


85c 

Federal labor union 12274, tax, a, m, j, ‘l: 
$3. 75; d 8 . = 

Elevator conduct rs: st 
july, °12, $13.20; d f, $13.20... : 

Soapmakers 13223, tax, may, 12, 3 

Bookkeepers, alate. assistants 
12646, tax, july, °12, $3; d f. 

Horse nail makers pend veiro, tax, jane, 
"12, $5.80; d f, $5.80 

Stone planermen 13027, 
"12, $2.10; d f, $2.10 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, june, 
"12, $2.65; d f, $2.65. 

Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, a, m, j. 
12, $3; df 

Cementmakers 14061, tax, june, ‘12, $4.75; 
d f, $4.76 

Travelers goods and leather novelty work- 
ers intl union of A, tax, a, m, j, "12 

American broof slate workers, tax, m, j, °12 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Federal labor 11796, tax, june, °12, 65c; 
65c; sup, $1.25 

Celluloid workers, comb makers and buff- 
ers 14248, sup.. 
Marble, mosaic and terraza workers 12707, 
tax, a, m, j, j, "12, $2; d f, $2; sup, Lic -..... 
Bricklayers helpers 140, tax, Pal may, 
"12, $1.85; df, $1.35; sup, $1.50 

Stoneware potters 14273, sup 

United trades and labor council, Dunkirk 
and vicinity, N Y, tax, mar, ’12, to and 
incl aug, *12 

Trades and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, tax, 
tax, feb, 12, to and incl july, °12............... 

Central labor union, Pottstown, re. tax, 
nov, ‘ll, toand incl apr, ’12.... sseees 

Tobacco strippers 1 13215, tax, a, m, i, 12, $7.00; 


° ‘tax, ‘a, m, i, i. a, s 


Massachusetts state federation. “of ‘labor, 
tax, nov, ’1l, to and incl oct, ’12 

Wire nail workers 14138, tax, a, m, j, °12, 

Poderal labor 12837, tax, apr, 12, $6.90; df, 


$6.90 , 
weheoal “labor “]3004, ‘tax, a, mm, 12, 70¢ ; d f, 
70¢ 


Municipal employes 14265, tax, june, 12, 
f, $1.35; sup, $1 .... . nat 
Pi 129638, tax, ‘july, 12, "$4.50; 
d f, $4.50; sup, 50c .. 
Highway department laborers 14135, tax, 
june, °12, $5; d f, $5; sup, $1.. 
Superheaters and saatee pipe fitters Tal29, 
tax, june, °12, $2.50; 2.50... 
Pipe layers 12917, 4 apr, 12, 85e ; 
Eee inspectors 8705, tax, a, m, j, ‘fe, ro 7B: 
Amal assn of iron, steel and tin workers of 
N A, tax, f, m, a, m, "12 
Stove mounters intl union, tax, ‘a, ‘m, x % 12 
Brushmakers intl union, tax, a, m, ’12, 
$2.44; sup, 50c 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions, Am FED .............. ‘ 
Advertisements, Am FED............. 
Premiums on bonds 


ere eee 
EXPENSES. 
June, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham. 
Salary, ~ employes, week ending June 


1,12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA Seine. 


4 20 
10 © 
5 00 
5 00 
5 wo 
15 (0 
10 00 
15 0 


13 eo 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 
The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; FL 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; 
G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R 
S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
(5 days) $10.88; E R Brownley, $13; W von 
Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman (3 days), $7; 
M M Connell (5 days), $10; E N Parsons, 
$17; S E Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $15; 
N E Lynch, $11; S B yoo a EJ 
Tracy, $9; HB Andrew, $9; H ES Myers 
$15; G Boswell (4 days), $6.39; A E 
Knight, $12; week ending june 8, 
(vacation), L A Sterne, $25 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing cireu- 
lars inenvelopes: B L Calhoun, $4.50; E B 
Kane, $9 

Salary, week ending june 1, ‘12, F C Thorne 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for thirty-second week, ending may 25, 
‘12, H E Simmons, rec secy treas.. 

Organizing expenses: J P Sorensen, $52.80; 
J DChubbuck, $44.11; C O Young, $54.25... 

Expenses, entertaining C Legien, and A 
Baumeister, The Adams Hotel co. 

3 ink pads, F D Card 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder... 

8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

One months rent of one office room, T A 
Wickersham 

Printing June, °12, 
Printing co 

Cleaning 1 rug, KE P Hinkle & co....... 

Organising expenses, L B Leavitt 

1 L CSmith & Bros typewriter No 2-106662, 
LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co 

Clippings, Nationa! Press Intl co.......... 

1L C Smith & Bros typewriter No 2-118596, 
LC Smith & Bros Typewriter co. 


%. Organizing expenses, J T Windell 
. Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $49.19; 


5. 


E Terry, $51; Pasquale Di Neri, $25: Hugh 
Frayne. $115.55; William Bork, $72.14; H 
T Keating, $67.35; C P Taylor, $58; P F 
Duffy, $58.70; GE Neesham, $49.06; H L 
Eichelberger, ey J B Dale, $20; TH 
Flynn, $67.80; E Flood, $59.55; J J 
Keegan, $60.45; a D Chubbuck, $56.05; 
Placido Comunale, $21; Henry Streifier, 
$59.10; J A Flett, $58.30 -... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for twenty-first week,ending mar 9, °12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for twenty-second week, ending mar 16, 
12, Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for thirtieth week, ending may ll, ’12, 

W Donclin, treas 

Strke benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for thirty-first week, ending may 18, ’12, 
M W Donclin, treas.. 

Strike benefits to federal “Jabor 9985 for 
second week, ending may 18, ’12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres...... 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
twenty-fourth week, ending mar 30, ‘12, 
A Hofer, treas.. 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for thirty-second week, ending may 25, 
‘12, F A Walters, rec and fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 12952 for twenty-seventh week, 
ending apr 20, 12, GS Nelson, fin secy 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $60.40; F 
H McCarthy, $56.90; John J Cunning- 
=. $54.80; Cal W asm een cc — 
er, $10... 


5. 


6. 


Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-first week, ending may 20, ’12, W 
E Gould, secy,and Henry Bartelt, pres 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for thirty-third week, ending june 1, ‘12, 
H E Simmons, rec secy treas... ier 

Strike benefits to federal labor 903 for 
thirtieth week, ending may ll, ‘12, C 
Bridges, fin secy treas........ 

Strike benefits to suspender workers 11204 
for second week, ending may 23, ‘2, 
Hattie Wilmes, secy, and Emily Smith, 


pres 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, $61. 68; 
C O Young, $57.76 .. 


. Salary, office employ es, week ‘ending june 


8, "12: J Kelly, $80; RL Guard, $30; DF 
Manning, $25;L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, 
$20; D L Bradley,$18; F L Faber (5*¢days), 
$16.50; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $20.76; 
W H Howlin, $18: AE Hawkins, $15;GA 
Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen,$15; RS Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $19.68; S Lankford, $20.19, 
F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $13; E R 
Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $15; FE 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $12; EN 
Parsons, $20.24; 8S E Woolls, $18: E C How- 
ard, $15; N E Lynch, $11; S B Woolls, $11; 

E J Tracy, $9; H B Andrew, $9; H KMy- 
ers, $15; A E Knight, $12...... 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $4.50; E B 
Kane, 

Salary, week e nding june 8 12, ¥ Cc Thorne 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 

Banemese industrial education couneaisten, 

> H Winslow............. 

pak}... expenses, CP Tay 

Legislative expenses: J A Mamet, $54. 75; A 
E Holder, $50.25 

Organizing expenses, C A Miles 

Stamps, 2,500 l-c, P O dept........... .......... 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; T J 
Reagan, $20; C L Gallagher, $10; J A Har- 
ling, $10... 


. Organizing expenses: T H Fiynn, $60.10; H 


T Keating, $59; Hugh Frayne, $92.70; Pas- 
quale Di Neri, $25; PF Duffy, $53.80; G K 
Neesham, $48.70; William Bork, $59.95; W 
E Terry, $51; C E Finnegan, $48.25. 
Strike benefits to federal labor 908 for 
third week, ending may 2, ‘12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres.. 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9985 for 
fourth week, ending june 1, °12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers and 
laborers 12346, for thirty-third week, end- 
ing june 1, 12, F A Walters, rec and fin 


y 
Organizing expenses: Danie) Harris, $57. 2; 
} W Woodman, $51.50; J L Lewis, $52.45... 

Printing 3,000 2-c stamped envy noes. < JP 
Dunn & Bro. s 

Janitor service, A A Riemer. 

Expenses Rochester, N Y, and T nto, 
Can, june 2 to 6, "12, to complete arrange- 
ments for Executive Council headquar- 
ters, printing, etc, june 3, °12; also, at- 
tending convention of int] ladies garment 
workers at Toronto, Can, and conference 
—— organizer Flett, Frank Morrison, 


U neue bill due from intl flour and cereal 
mill employes before its charter was re- 
voked by the A F of L, Thomas A Clark 

co. 

Balance ee xpenses ‘suit for damages brought 
by C W Post against officers of the A F 
of lL. and Bucks Stove and Range co (1 


$92 00 


14 00 


244 00 


124 00 


119 48 
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J. W. YORK @ SONS 


GRAND RAPIDS, - - 


Manufacturers of 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Our Business Is—“EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 


Get Our Complete Citalogue 


MICH. 





10. 
11. 


Ralston, Siddons & Richardson 


df), j 
400 4-c¢, 


Stamps: 22,000 1-c, $220; 2,000 2-c, $40; 
$16; 400 5-c, $20; P O dept.. 


Organizing expenses: JA Flett, $72.55; John 


. Organizimg expenses: 


. 1 dozen pictures and 


Streifiler, 


J Cunningham, $55; Henry 
H L Bich- 


$52.80; Placido Comunale, $24; 
elberger, $52.91 

Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece. 

Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick... 

2,500 l-c stamps, P O dept. 

Organizing expenses, George ‘Heathe rton 

J J Keegan, $68.95; 

E T Flood, $54.60; Cal Wyatt, $51; C 
Finnegan, $48.25 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for thirty-fourth week, ending june 8, 
"122, H E Simmons, rec secy treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 
for twenty-eighth week, ending may 4, 
12, C R Chilvers, treas . 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarte n ‘& ‘Sons 


co 
President Gompers annual dues to the 
natl assn for the study and prevention 
of tuberculosis, George M Sternberg, 
 euidccicmveiiei tances +: kabudneibbgnnewes 
Organizing expenses, Antonio Olivarra.... 
Expressage for apr, ‘12, U S Express co.... 
expressage from 
Rinks studio, Indianapolis, Ind, Adams 
Express co 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
thirty-first week, ending may 18, °12, C 
pe Serer ere 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-second week, ending may 27, ‘12, 
i - Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, 


Strike benefits to suspender workers 11294 
for third week, ending may 29, °12, Hattie 
Wilmes, secy, and Kmily Smith, pres 

Organizing expenses: C O Youug, $57.25; 
J D Pierce, $62.35; J D Chubbuck, $47.90; 
CA Miles, $31.31; F H McCarthy, $57.10.. 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection 
with the hatters case (2-c hatters assess), 
Bristol, Stoddard, Beach, and Fisher.... 


. Salary, office employes, week ending june 


R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $25; A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $23.81; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18.40; I M Lauber, $19.49; W H Howlin, 
$18; A E Hawkins, $15.71; G A Boswell, 
$17.71; D J Nielsen, $16.42; R S Thomas, 
$15.32; M Webster, $19.35; S Lankford, 
$16.76; F K Carr, $14.67; C R Breneman, 
nee E R Brownley, $13; Ww von Ezdorf, 
$15; F E Waggaman (5 4-7 days), $13.01; 
M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, $18; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $16.25; N E 
Lynch, $12.81; S B Woolls, $11; E J 
Tracy, $9.85; H B Andrew, $9.85; H K 
Myers, $16.25; G P Boswell, $9; A E 
Knight, $12.87; E R Brownley (week 
ending june 22, °12, vacation), $13; E R 
Brownley (week ending june 29, ’12, vaca- 
tion), $13 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. . 

Addressing, folding and enclosing, circu- 
lars in envelopes (legislative expenses): 
B L Calhoun, $6.14; E B Kane, $9.84; J Mc- 
Donald, $7.50; D H Sprague, $7.50; P E 
Tritipoe, $7.50; M H Harris, $7.50; B Fur- 
man, $7.60; G Prender, $7.50; C Arm- 
strong, $7.50; EC Rowley, $8; AT Rodier, 

» 


16, "12: J Kelly, $30; 


$365 92 
296 00 


256 26 

3 00 
168 00 
25 00 
100 00 


222 70 


44 00 


36 00 


24 20 


5 00 
10 00 
73 68 


5 60 


244 00 


80 00 


120 00 


255 91 


799 27 


. Organizing expenses: 


14. Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 


laborers 12952, for twenty-eighth week, 
ending apr 27, '12,G 8S Nelson, fin secy.. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, ‘12, 4 
TR ARIE TER AGAR OOS 

Expenses industr ial education committee, 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $52.50; 
Grant Hamilton, $51 

Refund of charter fee forwarded for Lou- 
isiana State federation of labor, W E 
Bowan 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Salary, week ending june 1j, ’12, FC Thorne 

Organizing expenses, Nemesia Morales.... 


. Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 


laborers 12764 for twenty-third week, 
ending march 23, 12, Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12764 for twenty-fourth week, 
ending mar 30, '12, Patrick Coyle, treas.. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 12764 for thirty-fourth week, 
ending june 8, 12, F A Walters, rec and 
fin secy 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $63.30; 
J B Dale, $20; Ag eg Di Neri, $82.50; 
Hugh Frayne, $91.10; H T Keating, $54; 
H L Eichelberger, $45.50; J L Lewis, $51.85; 
T H Flynn, $64.40; George Neesham, 
$18.85; J J Keegan, $51; W E Terry, $52.50; 
William Bork, $58.0: 

Refund on labels forwarded from flour and 
cereal mill employes 14057, Freeport, Ill, 
oo SE Oe 

J A Flett, $33.60; J D 
Chubbuck, $45.70; J D Pierce, $51.9; John 
J Cunningham, $47.50; P F Duffy, $58.20; 
Henry Streifler, $56.90; P J O’Brien, $16.. 

Phone service, C and P Telephone co 

Strike benefits to federal labor 998 for 
fifth week, ending june 8, ‘12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres........ 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for thirty-second week, ending may 25, 
 @ & BN eee 

Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
for thirty-third week, ending june 1, °12 
M W Donclin, treas ..................... 


20. Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 


for thirty-fifth week ending june 16, ’12, 
H E Simmons, ree secy treas......... 
Strike benefits to suspender workers 11204 
for fourth week, ending june 65, ’12, Hattie 
Wilmes, secy, and Emily Smith, pres...... 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-third week, ending june 3, ‘12, W 
E Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres 
Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
thirty-second week, ending may 26, ’12, 
C Bridges, fin secy treas........................... 


. Salary, office employes, week ending june 
) 


22, °12: J Kelly, $30; 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; DL Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M 
Lauber, $21; W H Howlin, $18; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, 
$17.50; R S Thomas, $14.99; M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Breneman, $13; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman (5b days), $12.84; M M Con- 
nell, $12; E N Parsons, $21.86; S E Woolls, 
$18; E C Howard, $17.50; N E Lynch, $11: 
S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $10.71; HB 
Andrew, $9.85; H K Myers, $15; G P 
Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $12 

Salary, week ending june 2, 12, F C Thorne 

mapereee industrial education cemmittee, 
ky RE ET 

Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $52.50; 
Grant Hamilton, $70.30 

20,000 l-c stamps, P O dept.. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: Kane, $9; E Row- 
ley, $9; C Mannakee, $9: M H Harris, $9: 
C Armstrong, $9; J McDonald, $9; G 
Prender, $9; P E Tritipoe, $9; B Fur- 
man, $9; D H Sprague, $8.58; B L Cal- 
houn, $9; A T Rodier, $9 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $56; F H 


R L Guard, $30; I 
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26. Organizing expenses: C E 


McCarthy, $47.60; Placido Comunale, $22; 
E P Baum, $6; C O Young, $54.50; T 
Flood, $55.60; C A Miles, $31.27; J B Dale, 
$20; C E Finnegan, $48.35; C P Taylor, 
$57.20; J T Smith, $10; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$43.48 

Expenses. Washington, D ©, to Philadel- 

phia, Pa, and Atlantic City, N J, and 

return june 18 to 21, "12, relative to ar- 
ranging for the executive council meet- 

ing in aug, ’12, Frank Morrison, s 

. Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 

for thirty-fifth week, ending june 15, °12, 

F A Walters, rec and fin secy.. 


%. Organizing expenses: 1 H Flynn, "$68.62; 


Hugh Frayne, $88.30; H T Keating, $54; 
J L Lewis, $61.93; W E Terry, $51; 

J Cunningham, $58; William Bork, $53.85; 
H L Eichelberger, $54.60; J D Pierce, 


$52.65. 

Expenses trip from Bloomington, Ill, 
Chicago, Ill, to present labor planks i 
consideration of platform committee, 
Republican national convention (legis- 
lative expenses), John B Lennon 

Organizing expenses, Pasquale Di Neri.. 

5 typewriter ribbons, Swayze Bailey & co 

Electrical work, Kluckhuhn Bros 

523 white cards, Library Bureau 
Svening and Sunday Star from jan 1, ’12 
to july 1, "12, R K Whitford 

Printing: 2160 lists of internationals, $22; 
revising and taking proof lists of organ- 
izations, $9.35; revising and taking proof 
lists of organizers, $7.15; L G Kelly 
Printing co 


Towel serv ice, Fowler Manufacturing co 
Laying carpet, W J Gidd 

1 typewriter ribbon, Underwood Type- 

writer co 

1 set of manila guides, Library Bureau..... 
1 newspaper directory, Brentanos 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co.. 
Finnegan, 


Sa » 


SS2s f5H2 


26. 


$48.10; J A Flett, $38.60; SA Bramlette, 
$53.70; Placido Comunale, $21; Henry 
Streifier, $64.50; J D Chubbuck, $53.16; 
PF Duffy, $51; F H McCarthy, $56.10; T J 
Reagan, $100; George Neesham, $48.35; 
Cal Wyatt, $52.75.... 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9085 for 
sixth week, ending june 16, ‘12, Frank 
Insley, secy, and Fred Shaw, pres 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
twenty-sixth week, ending apr 13, ‘12, A 
Hofer, treas 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers and 
laborers 1292 for twenty-ninth week, 
ending may 4, ’12,G S Nelson, fin secy... 

Cheese cloth, $1; newspapers and maga- 
zines, $1.78; hauling and drayage, $6.25; 
benzine, 25c; matches, 40¢; freight and 
expressage, $5.85; electric fan brushes, 
22c; nails, 25c; phone, 56c; car tickets, 
$ll; J E Giles 

Hauling Am FEp, Thos Jones. 


. Salary, office employes, week ending june 


29, "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver. $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $20; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $18; A EK Hawkins, 
$17.16; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; 
K 8 Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$138; W von Ezdorf, $16.18; F E Wagga- 
man, $14; M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, 
$20.14; S E Woolls, $22.29: E C Howard, 
$15; N E Lynch, $11; SB W ™ eS $ll; EJ 
Tracy, $9; H B Andrew, $9: K Myers, 
$15; G P Boswell, $9; A E ichight. $i2; I 
M Lauber (july 6, "12, vacation), $18; I M 
Lauber (july 13, '12, vacation), $18; N E 
Lynch (july 6, °12, vacation), $11 

Expenses industrial education committee, 
C H Winslow ame 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for twenty-fifth week, ending apr 6, °12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 
for twenty-sixth week, ending apr 13, ’12, 
Patrick Coyle, treas 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 
for thirty-sixth week, ending june 2, 
12, H E Simmons, rec secy treas 

Organizing expenses: Joseph Ty lkoff, $60 ; 
C A Miles, $82.17 

Printing: 10,000 letter heads, 5,000 printed, 
5,000 plain, $19; 1€0 labels, $1.76: 900 re- 
ceipts with stub, $4.25; 2,000 warrants 
with stub, $14.20; 2,00 checks with stub, 
$35; 3,100 per capita’ tax receipts with 
stub, $21.30; 3,000 letter heads, $9 25; 1,000 
receipts, $9.50; 5,000 circulars to state and 
central bodies, $38.25; 2,0.0 circulars to 
button workers, $7.50; 2,000 button work- 
ers file cards, $7; 2,000 envelopes, printed, 
$7.60; 7,£00 blank sheets, $3.25; 500 cards, 
$2; cutting 8 reams paper, $2.75; 10,000 let- 
ter heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, $19; 
10,000 letter heads, 6,000 printed, 5,000 
plain, $19; 1,000 blanks, $1.60; 500 letter 
circulars,$9.50; lautograph signature, 75c ; 
20,000 strike recipts, $38; 10,000 press-work 
on weekly news letter, $11; &0 slips for 
comp books, $2; 6,000 letter heads, $13.25; 
cutting 15,580 full size sheets, $6; 10,000 
pamphlets, $79; 1,000 weekly news letter 
reports, $5; 5,000 blanks for weekly news 
letter, $15.25; 900 circulars, legislative 
committee report, $3.25; 10,000 =r 
$60.35; 500 extracts from Am F Ep, $13.50; 
1,000 extracts from Am FED, $9.90; 10,000 
letter heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, $19; 
5,000 circulars, $14.50; 10,000 letter heads, 
5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, $19; The Law Re- 
porter Printing co 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for 
thirty-fourth week,ending june 10,’12,W E 
Gould, secy, and Henry Bartelt, pres 

Salary, week ending gene 29, 2, 
Thorne. . men 

Legislative expenses, 4 A Moffitt. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $9; E B 
Kane, $9; E Rowley, $9; © Armstrong, 


$589 26 


132 00 


168 00 


100 00 
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HERMAN VOSSNACK, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 
FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Squares 
ane renev Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, uilding 

aper, Cc. 7 - — a —_ - - — - - —_ = 


213-215 East 44th Street 33 33 83 33 NEW YORK CITY 


























$3.84; J McDonald, $3.75; D H Sprague, 29. One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
$3.75; G Prender, $3.75; OG Mannakee, $3.75; Postage on AM FED, P O dept....... TR: 
M H Harris, $3.75; A T Rodier, $2.25: Organizing expenses, J B Dale 
Tritipoe, $3.75;*-B Furman, $3.75 ... i Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
Supplies: 1 empire pad and inkstand, 75c; son, secy 
100 envelopes, $2.50; 50 envelopes, $1.60; Salary, office employe, week ending july 
5 Ibs no 10 rubber bands, $13; 2 Ibs no 19 6, "12: I M Rodier (vacation, 5 days), $17; 
rubber bands, $5.20; 2 Ibs no 38 rubber week ending july 13, 12, I M Rodier 
bands, $5.20; 1 lb no 64 rubber bands, $2.60; (vacation), $17 
binding 1 scrap book, $1.25; 1 lb bank ——_ 
pins, 70c; 1 Moores letter file, 25c; 1 wire Re ee eT eee $20,079 | 
mail basket, 50c; : doz oo blotters, 50c; 
1 gross pens, 75c; 100 manila covers, 50c; 2 nie . 
knives, $2; 1 letter file, 25c; 100 enve- RECA PITULATION, 
lopes, $3; 100 envelopes, 9 x 12, $2.50; bind- Balance on hand May 31, 1912 $117,321 04 
ing 1 book, $1.85; 1 perpetual calendar, : . ec nena "994 F 
Se; The Law Reporter Printing com- Receipts for month of June, 1912...................... 15,924 54 
DOD Y «-eerecereeeee seseeeeseressescceceoeoseners eccce $133,246 18 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 
President Gompers annual dues to the —— 
American Academy of Political and Balance on hand June 30, 1912 2 
Social Science, Stuart Wood, treas 
Strike benefits to suspender workers 11294 In general fund 
for fifth week, ending june 12, °12, Hattie In defense fund for local trade and federal 
Wilmes, secy,and Emily Smith, pres.... labor UNIONS.................----------0eeeeseeeeseeseeeeeenenees 
. Legislative expenses, J A Short 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
apr, ‘12 FRANK MORRISON, 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres Secretary, A. F. of L. 


BROMO- 
ELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $100 Bottles. 








Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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BREAD AND MILK 


| AN IDEAL Diet| 


Bread and milk is as near a perfect diet 
as any two articles of food can be. It not only 
provides a full measure of nourishment, but it 
tastes good as well. 

The milk, as you know, must be clean and 
pure, and should retain its natural proportion 
of butter-fat. 

And the bread should be light and full of 
wholesome flavor, as it will be if made with 


Fleischmann'ss Yeast 


There’s as much difference in quality ‘in 
bread as there is in milk. To insure the best 
bread, see that it is made with FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST. 


Tell your wife or mother to write for our new 


RECIPE BOOK containing nearly a half hun- 


dred selected recipes—FREE ON REQL wile 
THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 Washington Street - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Springfield Fire and THE 


Marie Insurance || SEAGRAVE CO. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Largest Fire Insurance Company chartered by 


the State of Massachusetts. Fire Department 
Apparatus 


CASH CAPITAL: aad 


Two Million Dollars 








Agencies in all the principal cities and a 
towns throughout the United States and Canada Columbus - - Ohio 




















The ball the players want; it increases their batting; they can throw more 
accurately and it is easier to handle. 


The Spalding 
“Official National League’’ 


Adopted by the National League and Cork Center 


will be used exclusively by the League 


tag World Series for the next Base Ball 
A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
Newark Baltimore Co.umbus St. Paul 
Boston Washington Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Seattle 
Pittsburg Kansas City Indianapolis New Orleans 
Buffalo Cincinnati Louisville Atlanta 
Syracuse Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 
Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
London, England Birmingham, England Manchester,England Edinburgh, Scotland Sydney, Australia 
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| PRoRCE- ARROW | 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 












































MAKERS OF MOTOR CARS 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Li PLEASURE CARS :: :: COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 
i —_— 
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WEAR . ons Oladtio 
THE S TRADE MARK Cop 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
ee that it has the 
criven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
give ~ absolute 
comfort with great 
durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve you from SS 
your underwear ~~~ 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
to you. 


Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. — = 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 

















The 


GREAT FIRES 


of the past year, causing 
enormous loss of lives 
to industrial workers, 
should cause them to 
insist upon strictly 


Fireproof Construction. 


“KROMPOLITE” 
FLOORS 


are of special importance in 
that they not only prevent the 
spread of flames, from floor 
to floor, but in addition are 
elastic and warm to the tread, 
so that the health of the 
workman is safeguarded. 


General Hompolite Co. 
516 Fifth Avenue . New York City 

















SAVE THE LABELS 





GOLD CRos, 


EVAPORATED 





ABSOLUTED ark 
PURE TAA rere 
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SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST 


Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
71 Hudson Street - NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















WHITE SEWING 


More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


ACHINE Co. 
LEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 
Home Orrice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denver, Colo., Symes eo & Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bldg.: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bidg.; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., 725 The Rookery; San Frarcisco, Cal., 
Merchants’ pry Bidg.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Amer. Centra) Life Bidg.; ee D. C., Colo- 
rado Bildg.; Kansas City, Mo., Fidelity Trust Bidg.; 
St. Louis, Mo., Pierce Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 























